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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  Wesleyan  Hall  at  half- 
past  two  o'clock  by  the  President,  the  Honorable  George  S. 
Boutwell. 

KEMARKS  BY  THE  PEESIDENT. 

I  assume  to  ask  the  gentlemen  who  are  present  to  consider 
the  business  as  it  may  be  presented,  and  1  wish  to  say  a  few 
words,  not  because  they  will  be  useful,  but  because  the  cere- 
mony of  the  occasion  seems  to  require  them,  and  1  may  say  it  is 
an  honor  to  me  to  see  so  many  gentlemen  present  who  represent 
an  opinion,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  community  in  which  we  are — and  I  hope 
I  may  say  of  the  state  as  well. 

It  is  an  honor  to  me  to  welcome  you  to  this,  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  first  in  date  of  organization  of  the  Anti-Im- 
perialist Leagues  of  the  United  States.  The  reports  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer  ai^to  be  submitted  for  your  information 
and  judgment.  AVith  very  limited  means  in  money,  the  work 
accomplished  may  yet  command  your  approval  and  continuing 
support.  Of  results  we  cannot  speak.  The  policy  of  the 
country  has  not  been  changed,  but  the  officers  of  the  League 
entertain  the  hope  and  belief  that  the  public  mind  is  disturbed 
by  the  thought  that  the  policy  of  the  government  in  the  islands 
of  the  Carribean  Sea  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  an  indefensible 
pohcy  from  which  we  ought  to  retreat.  It  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  as  a  policy  of  wisdom  and  justice  the  policy  of  the 
government  has  but  a  few  open  and  avowed  defenders. 

My  part  in  the  work  of  the  League  is  so  slight  that  I  may 
speak  of  the  ser\'ices  of  its  officers  with  entire  frankness. 
Without  compensation  and  without  the  inspiration  that  comes 
from  the  assurance  of  success,  they  have  given  themselves  to 


tlie  cause  that  the  League  is  orgamzed  to  promote. 

My  associates  will  not  regard  it  as  an  invidious  distinction 
when  I  mention  Mr.  Winslow,  our  Secretary,  who  for  three 
years  has  given'  cheerful,  constant,  valuable  service  without 
remuneration  or  the  hope  of  it  except  as  he  may  receive 
compensation  in  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-men. 

The  contributions  that  we  have  made  to  the  literature  of 
the  contest  that  we  are  carrying  on  have  related  primarily  and 
chiefly  to  the  character,  conduct  and  fortunes  of  the  United 
States.  Incidentally,  we  have  dealt  with  the  course  of  affairs 
in  the  dependencies,  as  our  insular  possessions  are  called,  but 
for  purposes  of  illustration  only,  and  not  as  the  protectors  or 
defenders  of  those  who  are  the  unwilling  victims  of  our 
authority.  If  we  as  a  nation  can  be  just  to  ourselves,  there 
will  be  no  injustice  in  Hawaii,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  or  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  which  the  United  States  can  be  made 
responsible;  but  as  long  as  Ave  are  engaged  in  the  exercise  of 
authority  against  the  supreme  rule  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  there  can  be  no  injustice  in  the  islands  from 
Hawaii  and  Samoa  to  the  Philippines,  for  which  the  United 
States  may  not  be  made  responsible.  The  book  of  the  future 
is  not  open  before  us,  but  there  is  a  record  of  the  past  in  which 
the  future  may  be  read.  The  nations  that  have  trampled  on  the 
rights  of  men,  where  are  they?  What  of  the  empires  from 
Assyria  to  Spain?  At  the  opening  of  the  19th  century,  Spain 
was  relatively  a  world  power,  for  which  the  England  of  today 
may  stand  as  an  equal,  but  only  as  an  equal.  The  fate  of 
Spain  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century  may  be  paralleled  by  the 
fate  of  England  at  the  end  of  the  20th  century.  We  spurn 
these  examples,  we  denounce  them  as  unworthy  of  imitation. 
Let  us  abide  in  the  belief  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
is  a  declaration  of  truths  that  are  to  outlive  all  empires,  truths 
that  will  survive  every  shock  or  change,  and  that  they  consti- 
tute the  safest  foundation  on  which  human  governments  may 
be  made  to  rest.  Our  charge  against  the  administration  of  our 
government  is  this: — It  has  entered  upon  a  public  policy  in 
violation  of  these  fundamental  truths. 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  records  of  the  last  meeting 
was  dispensed  with. 


KEPOKT  OF  TJ|LE  SECRETAKY. 

I  must  venture  to  disclami  such  umexpected  and  unde- 
served discrimination  as  you  have  so  kindly  made  in  my 
favor,  and  for  the  Executive  Committee  of  which  I  have  only 
been  the  servant  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  League,  I 
ought  also  to  protest  against  any  such  flattering  commendation 
of  its  labor,  as  unrequited  and  thankless.  At  the  risk  of 
incurring  the  popular  reproach  cast  upon  all  Boston  organ- 
izations as  heing  mutual-admiration  societies,  I  must  be 
permitted  in  its  name  to  say  that  the  distinction  of  heing 
elected  to  co-operate  in  the  humblest  way  with  such  illustrious 
publicists  as  have  been  the  standard  bearers  of  constitutional 
liberty  in  this  crisis  of  American  liistor}^  has  been  its  own  great 
reward. 

It  has  been  a  high  honor  and  a  sufiicing  pleasure  to  follow 
the  lead  of  Benjamin  Harrison  and  George  F.  Edmunds  and 
John  Sherman  and  Carl  Schurz — but  especially  to  have  b.en 
brought  into  association  with  the  single-hearted  devotion,  tiie 
wise  statesmanship,  the  noble  patriotism,  the  youthful,  unswerv- 
ing courage  and  cheerfvilness  of  our  beloved  and  respected  chief, 
Ceorge  S,  Boutwell. 

In  the  last  annual  report  it  was  stated  that  a  meeting  of 
leading  Anti-Imperialists  would  soon  be  held  at  a  central  point 
to  discuss  the  political  situation  and  to  agree  upon  a  policy  to 
be  pursued  by  all  the  Leagues.  The  meeting  Avas  held  in  New 
York  on  the  first  of  December,  1900,  and  was  attended  by 
i-epresentative  persons  holding  our  i)rinciples,  from  many  parts 
of  the  country.  It  was  then  su]')posed  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Supr(>me  Court  on  the  Insular  Cases  might  soon  be  reached,  and 
that  tliey  would  have  such  an  important  bearing  upon  public 
opinion  and  upon  administrative  action  that  it  was  impossil)le 
to  d<'termine  the  most  forcible  method  of  presenting  our  case 
until  those  decisions  had  been  made  known.  There  was  no  lack 
of  enthusiasm  nor  any  diminution  in  the  conviction  of  those 
present  that  the  cause  should  be  carried  on  so  long  as  means 
could  be  furnished  to  do  so,  and  it  was  left  to  each  of  the 
Leagues  to  continue  its  correspondence  and  its  distribution  of 
documents  containing  arguments  appropriate  to  the  situation, 
through  its  established  channels,  while  it  was  thought  advisable 


that  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  be 
issued  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  Supreme  Court  had 
announced  its  verdict. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  May  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  was  rendered — a  divided  opinion  which,  whatever  its 
technical  force,  has  really  left  the  law  in  doubt,  and  has 
confused  and  perturbed  public  opinion  still  farther.  Another 
conference  was  immediately  called  and  a  form  of  an  address 
decided  upon,  the  publication  of  it  being  delayed  until  the 
Fourth  of  July,  as  an  appropriate  date  for  such  an  appeal  to 
the  country.  It  was  the  more  timely  inasmuch  as  this  date  had 
been  fixed  upon  for  the  establishment  of  what  was  called  civil 
government  in  the  Philippines,  a  fact  which  emphasized  our 
appeal  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Tliis  address  was  signed  by  officials 
of  all  the  Anti-Imperialist  Leagues  and  by  many  distinguished 
citizens  representing  various  sections  of  the  United  States. 

Among  all  the  able  arguments  which  have  been  furnished 
by  those  whom  we  may  fairly  call  the  leading  statesmen  and 
publicists  of  the  country  in  behalf  of  our  contention,  none  has 
equalled  in  impressiveness  the  dissenting  opinions  of  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  and  his  three  associates,  which  fully  sustain  and 
justify  our  position,  so  persistently  maligned  and  denied  for  the 
last  three  years  by  the  supporters  of  the  colonial  policy.  As 
the  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  became  the 
platform  of  the  Eepublican  Party,  it  may  'well  be  that  the 
dissenting  opinions  in  the  Insular  Cases  will  become  the  most 
important  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  party  of  liberty.  The 
majority  of  the  Court  has  given  that  sanction  to  political 
principles  which  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  characterized,  in  case  it 
should  be  made,  as  "a  radical  and  mischievous  change  in  our 
system  of  government,"  He  added:  "We  will,  in  that  event, 
pass  from  the  era  of  Constitutional  liberty,  guarded  and 
protected  by  a  written  Constitution,  into  an  era  of  legislative 
absolutism."  It  may  be  said  that  our  immediate  work, 
therefore,  is  to  put  an  end  to  this  era  before  it  has  been  accepted 
and  emphasized  as  a  permanent  condition.  The  popular  voice 
can  be  manifested  through  its  representatiA^es  so  that  the 
Congress  may  be  induced  to  abdicate  the  prerogatives  with 
which  it  has  been  invested  by  the  extraordinary  and  incom- 


patible  decisions  of  tla-  live  justices  constituting-  the  majority 
of  the  Supreme  ( "ourt.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  "possessions"  which  in  the  least 
modifies  our  position  or  our  duty.  Events  have  not  only 
followed  the  course  predicted  by  the  members  of  our  organiza- 
tion, but  they  are  distinctly  shadowed  forth  in  the  speeches 
made  at  the  first  liberty  meeting  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  June  15, 
1898.  The  superior  armies  of  the  United  States  have  subdued 
organized  resistance.  Aguinaldo  was  entrapped  by  an  unmili- 
tary  strategem.  Mabini,  the  heroic  patriot,  is  exiled  to  Guam. 
Restless  and  sullen  acquiescence  and  guerilla  warfare  beyond 
the  United  States  lines  have  succeeded  the  brave  but  hopeless 
struggle  of  a  people  fighting  for  liberty  in  the  Philippines. 

The  opinions  of  visiting  Congressmen  and  of  various 
impartial  observers  justify  the  conviction  that  thcn-e  is  a  very 
large  class  in  the  Philippine  population  perfectly  capable  of 
self-government,  and  far  more  able  to  control  the  disorderly 
elements  in  the  archipelago  than  any  foreign  power.  Its 
leaders  had  pledged  themselves,  for  instance,  to  do  away  with 
slavery  in  the  Sulu  Islands,  an  institution  which  the  authorities 
of  the  United  States  have  felt  themselves  obliged  to  condone 
and  to  support,  while  the  Igorrotes  and  the  Macabebes  had  been 
effectually  subdued  by  the  Malolos  government  during  the 
short  period  of  its  authority. 

The  contention  of  the  Anti-Imperialist  Leagues,  however, 
is  based  upon  the  interest  of  our  own  people  in  preserving 
constitutional  government  and  in  avoiding  those  complications 
which  under  the  specious  pretext  of  our  responsibilities  as  a 
"world-power"  we  are  called  upon  to  assume.  American  labor 
and  American  agriculture  are  threatened  by  the  open  door  of 
the  eastern  possessions,  and  warring  interests  are  aroused  by  the 
tariff'  questions  created  by  the  new  conditions.  Between  the 
dilemmas  of  a  government,  democratic  at  home  and  imperial 
abroad;  or  of  the  statehood  of  tropical  territory  which  may  be 
forced  upon  us  by  political  exigencies,  there  is  little  to  choose. 
They  will  be  equally  repugnant  to  the  sense  of  the  people  as 
they  come  to  be  understood. 

Your  Executive  Committee,  a  few  weeks  ago,  issued  a 
statement  outlining  its  views  of  the  future  policy  of  the 
organization.  In  this  statement,  the  Committee  believed  that 
it    was    speaking    for    all    the    members    of    the    League    in 


declaring  that  they  "not  only  deplored  the  'crime  of  crimes' 
perpetrated  at  Buffalo,  like  all  good  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  but  with  a  special  horror  and  indignation  because  it 
violated  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  League — the  right  of 
nations  to  order  their  own  government  and  to  choose  their  own 
rulers."  Absurd  and  wicked  accusations  of  criticisms  of  the 
late  President's  policy  as  in  some  degree  responsible  for  his 
assassination  were  made  by  hysterical  speakers  and  writers, 
some  of  them,  it  must  be  acknowledged  with  shame  and  regret, 
in  high  places.  They  have  probably  long  before  this  been 
repented  of.  Already  many  of  those  who  have  always  expressed 
the  deepest  affection  and  respect  for  President  McKinley  have 
taken  occasion  to  make  known  their  continued  and  increased 
disapproval  of  that  which  they  characterize  as  his  Philippine 
policy.  Grief  for  the  dead  cannot  make  us  forget  our  duty  to 
the  living.  The  public  policy  of  the  late  President  can  now  be 
treated  without  prejudice  and  without  acrimony.  It  is  certainly 
a  legitimate  function  of  an  organization  such  as  ours,  composed 
of  persons  who  believe  that  policy  to  be  wrong,  to  do  all  that 
is  in  its  power  to  affect  the  complexion  of  the  next  Congress  so 
that  it  may  be  reversed.     That  is  our  programme. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  held  stated  fortnightly 
meetings  during  the  year.  We  have  lost  two  of  our  vice- 
presidents,  the  Hon.  James  W.  Bradbury,  in  the  ripeness  of  his 
age,  but  to  the  last  a  staunch  and  zealous  supporter  of 
constitutional  liberty,  and  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes,  who  was  cut  off 
in  the  midst  of  a  career  which  promised  great  results  for  the 
many  ethical  and  philanthropic  causes  for  which  he  labored  so 
zealously  and  effectually.  Your  committee  was  deprived  of  the 
services  of  Mr.  Piske  Warren  when  he  severed  his  connection 
with  it  in  order  that  he  might  be  free  to  make  his  investigations 
in  the  Philippines  as  a  private  citizen,  and  that  the  League 
might  not  be  compromised  by  the  accusation  of  having  an 
emissary  there. 

The  most  important  documents  published  and  circulated 
by  the  'New  England  Anti-Imperialist  League  during  the  year 
have  beeni:  Report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  November  24, 
1900;  "The  Tribes  in  the  Philippines,"  by  Sixto  Lopez;  "The 
Army  Bill,"  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
December  5,  1900,  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall;   an  article 


by  Mr.  Lincoln  O'Brien  in  tlie  *' Boston  Transcript"  of  Decem- 
ber 12,  1900;  "The  Predominant  Issue,"  an  article  reprinted 
from  the  "International  Monthly"  of  November,  1900,  by 
Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner;  "Our  New  Departure,"  a  letter  and 
speech  by  the  Hon.  Moorfield  Storey;  "Philippine  Independ- 
ence," a  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Towne,  January  28,  1901;  "Army  Organization 
Bill,"  a  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  Hon.  R.  F. 
Pettigrew,  January  31,  1901;  "To  the  Person  Sitting  in 
Darkness,"  by  Mark  Twain,  reprinted  from  the  "North 
American  Review"  of  February,*  1901:  speech  of  Senator 
George  F.  Hoar  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  Spooner 
Amendment,  February  27,  1901;  Extracf  from  the  speech  of 
the  Hon.  Seth  AY.  Brown,  House  of  Representatives,  Februaiy 
9,  1901;  "Free  America,  Free  Cuba,  Free  Philippines,"  report 
of  a  meeting  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  March  30,  1901;  "The 
Philippine  Problem,"  by  Sixto  Lopez,  from  the  "Outlook"  of 
February  13,  1901;  "Benevolent  Assimilation,"  an  extract 
from  an  interview  with  General  Bell,  from  the  "New 
York  Times,"  May  2,  1901;  a  new  pamphlet,  "The 
Unlawful  and  Unjustifiable  Conquest  of  the  Filipinos,"  by 
Francis  A.  Brooks,  of  which  the  author  generously  gave  50,000 
copies  to  the  League;  "The  Porto  Rican  Cases,"  a  discussion 
by  the  Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  taken  from  the  "Boston 
Evening  Transcript";  "Shall  the  United  States  Have  Colon- 
ies?", an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Edwin  Burritt  Smith  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  June  29,  1901;'  The  Anti-Imperialist  Address  of 
July  4th;  The  Cambridge  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address  of  the 
Houl  Wayne  ]\IacYeagli;  Discussions  of  the  Insular  Decisions 
by  the  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwcll  and  the  Hon.  George  F. 
Edmunds,  from  the  "North  American  Review";  "The  Su- 
premacy of  the  Constitution,"  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Harlan  in  the  case  of  Downes  vs.  Bidwell,  May  27, 
1901;  an  article  by  the  Hon.  John  F.  Shafroth,  of 
Denver,  "  Asre  the  Filipinos  Capable  of  Self-Government?" 
from  the  "Rocky  Mountain  News."  "We  have  also  circulated 
many  of  the  documents  on  hand  and  previously  published, 
of  which  the  titles  have  been  enumerated  in  previous 
reports. 

Tlie   Secretary   has  prepared,   as  he   was   authorized    and 


directed  to  do,  a  "History  of  the  Philippine  Acquisition,"  from 
the  beginning  down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  not  generally 
known  at  what  an  early  period  the  possibility  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  Philippines  had  suggested  itself  to  the  Administration. 
Our  record  commences  with  a  statement  on  the  highest 
authority  that  "Admiral  Dewey  was  not  sent  to  command  the 
Asiatic  Squadron  when  the  war  broke  out,  by  mere  accident. 
He  was  sent  to  command  it  in  the  fall  of  1897,  because,  to  use 
the  very  words  employed  at  the  time,  'it  was  deemed  wise  to 
have  there  a  man  who  could  go  into  Manila  if  necessary'.''  The 
record  is  compiled  almost  altogether  from  official  sources. 
Publications  of  official  documents  have  been  made  by  another 
organization,  but  it'is  needless  to  say  that,  as  in  science  so  in 
history,  the  observation  and  record  of  facts,  to  be  of  value,  must 
be  made  upon  an  hypothesis.  Our  hypothesis  was  formulated 
very  early  in  our  work,  and  the  logical  progress  of  events  in  our 
history  will,  we  think,  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  it  to 
every  impartial  reader,  when  it  is  made  public.  This  paper  is 
yet  in  manuscript. 

The  secretary  has  also  compiled,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
officials  of  other  leagues,  an  account  of  the  movement  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  preparing  such  a  bibliogi-aphy  as  is  in  his 
power  to  make.  The  number  of  titles  already  exceeds  300. 
The  number  of  documents  circulated  by  the  l^ew  England 
Anti-Imperialist  League  is  over  1,200,000,  and  the  whole 
number  of  documents  circulated  by  the  Leagues  of  the  United 
States  exceeds  3,000,000.  This  history  also  is  still  in  manu- 
script. 

The  committee  has  circulated  three  statements  containing 
an  outline  of  its  work  and  appeals  for  support  in  carrying  it 
on. 

The  only  public  meeting  in  Boston  during  the  year 
was  that  in  Faneuil  Hall,  jMarch  30th,  which  was  the 
most  successful  and  enthusiastic  ever  held  under  our  auspices. 
The  call  for  the  meeting  gave  for  its  object  "a  protest  against 
the  imperial  policy  of  the  administration  at  home  and  abroad." 
Col.  Charles  R.  Codman  presided  and  made  the  opening 
address.  Other  speeches  were  made  by  the  Hon.  George  S. 
Boutwell,  Mr.  George  G.  Mercer,  of  Philadelphia,  Senor  Sixto 
Lopez,  the  Hon.  Eobert  M.  Morse,  and  the  Eev.  A.  A.  Berle, 


and  letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Edwin  "Warren  Gnvol,  of  *'La 
Lucha,"  Havana,  Prof.  W.  G.  Summer,  the  Hon.  Albion  A. 
Perry,  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  the  Hon.  Samuel  W. 
McCall,  Mr.  Edwin  Ginn  and  Mr.  Edwin  Burritt  Smith. 

The  attitude  of  President  Roosevelt  toward  the  Pliilippine 
question  is  not  known,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  as  an  incident 
of  hopeful  augury  that  in  answer  to  an  appeal  recently  made 
to  him  that  he  would  intervene  to  prevent  the  issue  of  a  pro- 
posed edict  by  the  authorities  in  the  Philip]:)ines.  making 
peaceable  native  political  organizations  treasonable  and  their 
promoters  punishable  as  traitors,  the  President  promptly 
and  courteously  replied  that  he  had  himself  called  the 
personal  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  matter. 

We  are  assured  that  the  opinion  of  many  leading 
Republicans,  beside  those  who  have  already  joined  our 
organization,  is  in  accordance  with  our  attitude,  which  is  wholly 
unpartisan  and  consistent  with  whatever  party  or  personal 
position  on  other  questions  may  be  held  by  our  supporters.  The 
correspondence  of  the  office  contains  continued  assurances  of 
zeal  and  courage,  and  we  believe  that  we  can  absolutely  and 
indubitably  rely,  whatever  the  changing  conditions  of  the 
moment  may  be,  upon  that  sound,  if  homely,  axiom,  that 
nothing  is  ever  settled  until  it  is  settled  right. 

Our  appeal  lies  to  the  American  people  that  the  questions 
which  have  arisen  concerning  the  possessions  which  have  come 
under  our  control  in  consequence  of  the  Spanish  War  shall  be 
rightfully  settled  in  obedience  and  in  conformity  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Even  the  Supreme  Court 
with  its  tremendous  power  must  heed  the  mandate  of  the 
Constitution.  Congress  has  no  existence  except  by  virtue  of  the 
Constitution.  It  has  no  power  which  that  instrument  has  not 
granted  expressly,  or  by  necessary  implication.  The  people 
have  decreed  that  it  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  at  all 
times.  If  our  government  needs  more  power  than  is  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  Constitution,  that  instrument  provides  the  mode 
in  which  it  may  be  amended,  and  additional  power  thereby 
obtained.  The  people  of  the  United  States  who  ordained  the 
Constitution  never  supposed  that  a  change  could  be  made  in 
our  system  of  government  by  mere  judicial  interpretation.  In 
the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall:     ''To  what  purpose 


are  powers  limited  and  to  what  purpose  is  that  limitation 
committed  to  writing  if  these  limitations  may  at  any  time  be 
passed  by  those  intended  to  be  restrained?  The  distinction 
between  a  government  with,  limited  and  unlimited  powers  is 
abolished  if  those  limits  do  not  confine  the  persons  on  whom 
they  are  imposed  and  if  acts  prohibited  and  acts  allowed  are  of 
equal  obligation." 

The  fatal  mistake  which  has  been  made  must  be  repaired, 
even  if  made  by  those  in  the  highest  places  who  have  treated 
the  Constitution  as  an  instrument  to  be  obeyed  or  disobeyed,  as 
the  circumstances  of  a  particular  crisis  in  our  history  may  sug- 
gest the  one  or  the  other  course  to  be  pursued.  Could  any 
proposition  be  more  dangerous  to  the  form  of  government  under 
which  we  live,  and  which  it  is  believed  that  the  great  mass  of 
our  fellow-citizens  are  passionately  desirous  of  preserving,  than 
that,  under  any  circumstances,  in  the  alleged  hope  of  benefiting 
alien  races  by  extending  to  them  Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  any 
concessions  whatever  should  be  made  to  the  principles  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  to  limit  the  full  effect  of  its 
provisions?  Is  not  this  anarchy  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
government?  We  believe  that  the  people  are  prepared  to 
maintain  the  impregnable  position  established  by  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan,  that  "the  Constitution  is  supreme  over  ever}-  foot  of 
territory,  wherever  situated,  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  full  operation  cannot  be  stayed  by  any 
branch  of  the  Government  in  order  to  meet  what  some  may 
suppose  to  be  extraordinary  emergencies.  If  the  Constitution 
is  enforced  in  any  territory,  it  is  enforced  there  for  the  purpose 
embraced  by  the  objects  for  which  the  government  was 
ordained." 

It  will  be  an  encouragement  to  the  League  to  hear  a  few 
of  the  responses  from  those  whom  we  have  invited  to  become 
our  officers,  which  accompanied  permission  to  use  their  names: 

"I  would  rather  be  hooted  and  hanged  for  keeping  such 
company  than  crowned  with  the  chief  spoilers." 

"My  ardor  in  the  cause  of  Anti-Imperialism  is  unabated, 
and  I  trust  unabateable." 

"My  convictions  in  regard  to  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
Philippines  have  not  changed  since  the  election  last  year." 
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"I  trust  that  all  liitherto  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the 
League  A\'ill  continue  their  active  support,  as  in  duty  bound, 
and  with  full  and  increasing  confidence  that  the  political  policy 
will  be  reversed  by  the  country  at  an  early  day,  and  the 
independence  of  the  Filipinos  conceded." 

"I  have  not  changed  my  \news  in  the  least  as  to  the  folly 
of  the  whole  Philippine  business  and  the  right  of  the  Filipinos 
to  their  independence." 

"I  am  enlisted  for  life  or  the  war." 

"Nothing  has  occurred  during  the  present  year  to 
reconcile  my  mind  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  betrayal  of 
Republican  principles  and  the  dethronement  of  democratic 
ideals  involved  in  the  Philippine  policy  of  my  party.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  stain  upon  the  Republic's  escutcheon  grows 
darker  as  the  warfare  in  the  Philippines  becomes  more  bloody 
and  cruel.  Even  if  I  felt  no  sympathy  for  the  mothers,  wives, 
sisters  and  orphaned  children  of  the  more  than  thirty  thousand 
slain  Filipinos,  my  heart  would  ache  and  my  indignation  flame 
for  what  I  consider  the  needless  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  our 
own  brave  soldiers.  I  have  no  word  of  censure  for  the 
American  Army  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  doing  the  work 
assigned  to  it  with  the  fidelity  and  heroism  characteristic  of  the 
American  soldier.  But  I  do  ask  God  to  hasten  the  day  when 
the  eyes  of  the  American  politician  shall  be  opened,  when  the 
conscience  of  the  American  statesman  shall  be  quickened,  when 
the  American  flag  shall  float  over  free  and  self-governing 
people.  I  still  adhere  to  the  League  because  I  believe  its  work 
is  directed  to  the  same  noble  object  for  which  I  humbly  offer 

FRYING  WINSLOW,  Secretary. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

The   Treasurer   stated   that    his    account   had    been    duly 
audited  by  Gen.  F.  A.  Osborn. 
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Boston,  Nov.  30,  1901. 

In  presenting  his  annual  report,  the  Treasurer  feels  it  a 
duty  and  a  pleasure  once  more  to  testify  in  the  strongest  terms 
to  the  great  and  invaluable  services  rendered  to  the  cause  by 
the  many  friends,  all  over  the  country,  who,  with  unwearied 
zeal  and  constant  liberality,  have  contributed  the  means  which 
have  alone  enabled  the  League  to  carry  on  its  work.  Their 
devotion  to  the  cause  is  beyond  all  praise;  and  to  their  patriotic 
and  unselfish  assistance  the  League  is  indebted  for  its  continued 
active  existence,  and  for  encouragement  and  inspiration  in 
prosecuting  its  efforts. 

The  Treasurer  would  also  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  all 
those  interested,  especiallv  to  those  who  have  not  as  yet  made 
any  financial  contributions.  $305  is  a  small  sum  with  which 
to  face  a  new  year.  The  League's  resolution  is  unalterable,  to 
carry  on  its  work  of  information  and  argument  on  behalf  of  the 
great  principles  of  justice,  freedom  and  human  rights,  on  which 
this  Republic  was  founded,  until  those  principles  arc  recognized 
by  the  granting  of  complete  independence  to  the  Filipino 
people,  however  long  may  be  the  time  required.  They  believe 
in  the  American  people,  and  believe  that,  if  they  under- 
stood the  wrong  they  are  doing,  they  would  seek  to 
remedy  it;  and  they  feel  that  there  is  a  very  special  need 
for  work  at  the  present  time,  with  an  important  session  of 
Congress  close  at  hand,  with  a  new  Administration  whose 
exact  attitude  on  the  question  is  not  yet  known;  and  when 
that  most  dangerous  of  heresies,  the  idea  that  the  acquisition 
of  the  islands,  bad  as  it  may  have  been,  is  irrevocable — ^is  taking 
hoW  on  the  public  mind,  and  even  influences  some  of  our  own 
weaker  brethren.  With  absolute  confidence  that  nothing  but 
the  will  stands  in  the  way  of  reversing  our  national  policy  and 
returning  to  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  League  enters  on  its  fourth  year  of  active  work,  and  counts 
with  confidence  on  the  support  and  aid  of  the  friends  of  the 
great  cause. 

D.  G.  HASKKTS,  JR.,  Treasurer. 
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ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

On  motion,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Gamaliel 
Bradford,  Mr.  Roscoe  G.  Davis  and  Mr.  B.  T.  Rice,  was 
appointed  by  the  chair  to  collect  and  count  ballots  for  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  follomng  gentlemen  were 
unanimously  elected: 

President. 
George  S.  Boutwell. 


Vice-Pi 
Charles  G.  Ames, 
Edward  Atkinson, 
Leonard  W.  Bacon. 
A.  A.  Berle, 
Samuel  Bowles, 
Gamaliel  Bradford, 
F.  A.  Brooks, 

D.  H.  Chamberlaiuj 
A.  P.  Childs, 
Charles  R.  Codman, 
Patrick  A.  Collins, 
C.  F.  Dole, 

E.  Winchester  Donald, 
Dana  Estes, 

William  Lloyd  Garrison, 

Edwin  Ginn, 

Seth  C.  Gordon, 

Arthur  C.  A.  Hall, 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 


•esidents. 

Henry  W.  Lamb, 
Luther  F.  McKinney, 
George  E.  :McNeill, 
Edwin  D.  Mead, 
Henry  B.  Metcalf, 
Robert  M.  Morse, 
Charles  Eliot  I^orton, 
Francis  A.  Osborn, 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr., 
Albion  A.  Perry, 
Henry  Pickering, 
Edwin  C.  Pierce, 
F.  E.  Potter, 
A.  A.  Putnam, 
Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., 
Frank  B.  Sanborn, 
Moorfield  Storey, 
William  G.  Sumner, 

,Winslow  Warren. 


Treasurer. 
David  Greene  Haskins,  Jr. 

Secretary. 
Erving  Winslow. 

Executive  Committee. 
Charles  Fleischer,  J.  P.  Munroe, 

Archibald  M.  Howe,  John  Ritchie, 

Albert  S.  Pai-sons,  Charles  Warren. 
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ADDEESS  BY  THE  REV.  A.  A.  BERLE,  D.  D. 

Mr.  President:  I  am  sure  you  Avill  permit  me  without 
impertinence  to  say  a  personal  word  here  this  afternoon.  I 
should  like  to  say  to  you  what  a  very  gre^t  privilege  and  what  a 
very  great  honor  it  is  to  me  to  be  on  this  platform  this  afternoon 
with  you.  I  was  born  and  reared  in  the  middle  west  at  a  period 
when  the  questions  arising  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  were 
being  discussed,  and  one  of  the  names  which  I  remember  to 
have  been  quoted  with  approval  as  bringing  to  us  from  New 
England  the  highest  inspirations  of  that  l^ew  England  loyalty 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  government  out  of  which  our 
nation  arose  was  the  name  of  George  S.  Boutwell.  I  never 
believed,  when  I  was  a  lad,  scarcely,  indeed,  able  to  speak  the 
English  tongue,  that  the  time  should  come  when,  in  the 
Providence  of  God,  I  should  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and 
that  I  should  have  it  as  one  of  my  privileges  to  stand  upon  the 
same  platform  with  you,  and  I  count  it  as  one  of  the  honors  of 
my  life. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ncav  England  Anti-Imperialist 
League  is  an  occasion  of  interest  and  significance.  It  derives 
both  of  these  from  the  fact  that,  assembled,  as  we  are,  to  register 
our  protest  against,  and  to  take  counsel  how  we  may  best 
oppose,  the  dominant  tendencies  of  our  government  in  the 
poHcy  of  colonial  extension  and  propagandism,  we  are  steadily, 
by  the  trend  of  events,  being  forced  back  to  the  consideration 
of  those  elementary  principles  of  liberty,  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  which  our  government  was  founded,  and 
to  which,  periodically  in  our  history,  we  have  been  compelled 
to  turn  the  attention  of  the  people,  that  the  attempt  made  by 
the  founders  should  not  become  another  one  of  those  failures  of 
democratic  government  with  which  the  pathway  of  history  is 
strewn.  We  are,  therefore,  engag-ed  in  a  profounder  work  than 
merely  protesting  against  an  existing  policy.  We  are  doing 
that;  but  we  are  doing  that  because  in  that  protest  is  lodged 
something  more  than  mere  opposition  to  a  programme.  Back 
of    that    attitude    toward    the    prevailing    tendencies    of    our 
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government  lies  the  positive  purpose  of  this  League,  which  is 
not  implied  in  its  title,  namely,  the  establishment  and 
perpetuation  of  the  principles  of  genuine  democracy'  and  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  to  the  intent  that,  when  suitably 
enlightened,  the  people  will  themselves  give  the  decisive  voice 
for  their  enthronement  and  continuance.  There  is  a  certain 
misfortune  in  giving  to  any  organization  a  negative  designation. 
Mankind  desires  and  mankind  needs  positive  direction.  The 
rallying  cries  of  nations  have  always  had  a  positive  note.  The 
advances  in  liberty,  the  growth  of  self-government,  the  contests 
for  the  security  of  life  and  property  in  the  world,  have  always 
found  their  final  triumph  in  the  maxims  of  decisive  and  easily 
apprehended  purpose.  Indeed,  the  strength  of  imperialism 
itself  has,  to  no  inconsiderable  degree,  been  secured,  through 
the  linking  of  the  policy,  with  the  idea  of  a  special  grandeur  or 
particular  glory  for  the  nation,  to  be  attained  thereby. 

It  is  to  a  positive  purpose,  therefore,  that  we  must  address, 
oui'selves.  It  is  a  definite  aim  that  we  must  announce.  It  is 
to  a  specific  end  that  we  must  direct  our  energies.  And  having 
once  framed  such  a  purpose  and  announced  it,  we  must 
patiently  and  without  faltering  keep  to  its  announcement  and 
advocacy  till  the  end  is  accomplished.  I  think  I  may,  without 
wearisomeness  here  this  afternoon,  say  a  word  on  this  point.  At 
the  moment  that  we.  are  assembled,  one  would  almost  be  willing 
to  say  that  imperialism  in  America  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
Certainly,  with  a  president  whose  entire  career  is  marked  by 
emphasis  upon  those  principles  of  personal  government  which 
translated  into  national  life  become  imperialism,  with  a  country 
prosperous  beyond  the  dreams  of  men  even  a  generation  ago, 
with  wealth  increasing  and  become  so  centralized  that  it  is  an 
open  question  where  the  seat  of  government  actually'  is,  with 
one  gTeat  political  party  apparently  so  hopelessly  demoralized 
that  sound  and  capable  leadership  is  not  immediately  to  be 
looked  for,  certainly  the  average  man,  looking  on,  would 
naturally  judge  the  policy  of  imperialism  firmly  grafted  into 
the  fabric  of  the  government.  But  this  would  be  a  grave  error, 
nevertheless.  The  present  imperialistic  policy  is  not  so  firmly 
grounded  as  was  the  policy  of  slavery.  jSTo  such  a  series  of 
attempts  to  root  up  imperialism  have  been  made  with  failure  as 
were  made  to  handle  the  fundamentally  false  policy  of  slavery. 
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with  failure  in  every  case.  Men  now  living  can  remember  when 
the  cause  of  abolition  was  vastly  more  unpopular  than  that  of 
anti-imperialism  is  today.  They  can  recall  violence  to  the 
leaders  of  the  negroes'  cause,  which  no  one  would  be  willing  to 
attempt  against  the  advocates  of  liberty  and  self-government 
for  the  Filipinos.  It  would  be  the  grossest  of  skepticism, 
therefore,  to  pause  and  be  discouraged  under  the  present 
circumstances.  Such  unbelief  in  the  redemptive  processes 
among  men  would  warrant  challenging  the  sincerity  of  the 
advocates  of  liberty.  No,  my  friends,  so  far  from  being 
discouraged  or  skeptical  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
ends  for  which  this  league  is  established,  the  very  freedom  of 
the  discussion,  the  very  opportunity  for  the  widest  dissemina- 
tion of  the  views  that  we  hold,  through  the  public  press,  all  are 
indicative  of  certain  triumph  in  the  end.  But  our  advocacy 
must  be  constant,  in  season  and  out.  "We  must  become  all 
things  to  all  men  that  by  all  mea;is  we  may  save  some.  We 
must  plead,  exhort,,  enlighten,  instruct  and  advocate,  l^o  man 
who  thoroughly  knows  what  genuine  democracy  is  will  feel  the 
slightest  fear  for  the  ultimate  success  of  democratic  principles. 
Few  causes  have  been  so  often  or  so  cruelly  betrayed.  Few 
causes  are  so  naturally  the  prey  of  self-seeking  and  ambitious 
men.  When  tempted  by  the  view  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
from  the  points  of  privilege  and  power,  .few  men  resist  the 
temptation  to  be  imperial,  when  their  duty  is  to  remain  free. 
BecaiTse  we  have  seen  this  temptation  successful  in  our  ovsna 
time,  if  we  have  even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  history,  we 
shall  not  be  cast  down  or  dismayed.  And  our  cause,  my  friends, 
is  one  of  those  imperishable  causes  which  lives  after  its  advo- 
cates die.  We  may  not  see  its  triumph,  but  our  children  will. 
We  may  not  achieve  in  our  own  persons  the  victories  of  liberty 
and  truth  for  which  we  contend.  But  the  generations  to  come 
will  witness  them,  and  it  is  the  part  of  those  who  struggle  for 
truth  to  remember,  always,  that  the  truth  is  greater  than  indiv- 
iduals. I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of 
anti-imperialism,  that  is  the  feeling  among  the  people  that  the 
whole  policy  which  began  the  Spanish-Anuu-ican  War  and 
which  ended  in  the  purchase  of  ten  millions  of  Filipinos  and 
continues  in  their  military  subordination  or  extermination  is 
fundamentally  wrong,  is  stronger  today  than  it  has  been  at  any 


time  since  this  agitation  began,  ^lore  men  in  this  lepnbHc  feel 
that  we  have  \iolated  the  primary  instincts  of  a  liberty-loving 
people  than  ever  before.  More  men  are  looking  for  a  way  out. 
More  men  are  feeling  the  restraint  which  our  attitude  in  the 
Far  East  has  put  upon  us  as  a  people,  and  are  yearning  once 
more  for  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  they  can  sing, 
"My  country,  'tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty," 
without  feeling  a  certain  dread  lest  some  Englishman,  rejoicing 
in  his  policy  of  blood  and  gi^eed  in  South  Africa,  shall  embrace 
him  with  brotherly  unction,  and  accentuate  the  union  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  races  in  actions  as  well  as  blood.  After  having 
shouted  for  the  freedom  of  Greece,  after  having  sweated  gTeat 
drops  of  agony  for  the  Armenian  victims  of  the  great  assassin 
who  sits  on  the  Turkish  throne,  after  having  welcomed  the 
envoys  from  Poland,  and  after  having  thundered  at  the 
slaughter  of  the  liberty  of  the  Einns  by  Russia,  genuine 
Americans  do  not  feel  very  comfortable  when  they  look  at  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Ko  amount  of  casuistry  can  make  me 
believe  that  the  average  healthy  American,  in  his  own  heart, 
does  not  think  that  this  thing  is  wrong  and  violates  all  that  he 
has  been  approving  in  the  course  of  the  natural  development  of 
his  national  feeling.  What  he  wants  is  a  suitable  occasion  for 
bringing  that  feeling  into  action,  and  my  firm  belief  still  is, 
that  could  the  question  of  America's  present  foreign  policy  be 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  American  people,  dissociated 
from  all  other  complicating  and  confusing  questions  of  public 
policy,  they  would  give  their  overwhelming  voice  for  free 
government  for  the  Filipinos.  I  do  not  share  the  unbelief  of 
some  in  the  American  people.  I  shall  never  believe  that  the 
great  masses  of  our  people  do  not  love  liberty  as  they  love  their 
lives.  They  may  be  hoodwinked  and  misled,  as  indeed  they 
often  are.  But  when  they  have  the  opportunity  presented  to 
them  for  righting  great  and  serious  wrongs,  when  the  issue 
becomes  clear  enovigh  and  the  danger  acute  enough,  they  will 
rise  in  their  might  and  will  correct  the  evils  which  misrepresent 
them  before  the  world.  Let  us  not  doubt  it.  But  because  they 
have  been,  in  the  turmoil  of  our  political  wandering  in  the 
wilderness,  brought  to  a  point  in  the  history  of  the  land  where 
great  issues  of  a  portentous  nature  were  contending  for  the 


mastery  of  the  voter's  attention,  and  because,  in  this  babel  of 
conflicting  voices,  this  cause  has  momentarily  seemed  to  be 
superseded  by  others  let  no  one  doubt  but  that  "Truth,  crushed 
to  earth,  shall  rise  again".  The  American  nation  believes  in 
liberty.  It  may  be  deceived  temporarily  into  the  belief  that  an 
oppressive  policy  is  in  the  interest  of  liberty.  But  the  deception 
will  surely  be  discovered,  (icnuine  democracy  will  triumph. 
The  Filipinos  will  be  free.  And,  gentlemen,  the  American  flag 
and  the  American  people  will  not  permit  the  name  of  this 
republic  to  go  down  into  history  linked  with  the  great  imperial 
despotisms  of  history.  Cast  the  unbelief  that  thinks  this 
possible  to  the  four  Avinds.  It  is  not  true.  Because  America  is 
free  and  will  remain  free,  the  Filipinos  must  and  shall  be  free 
also. 

"We  must,  therefore,  turn  our  attention  to  the  fundamental 
things.  "We  must  show  the  relation  of  public  policy  to  things 
which  lie  within  the  average  voter's  experience  and  observation. 
If  I  have  any  criticism  to  make  of  the  anti-imperialist  agitation, 
in  the  past,  it  is  in  that  it  has  been  too  academic.  It  has  been 
true  to  that  portion  of  the  people  whose  knowledge  and 
experience  have  been  broad  enough  to  see  the  application  of 
principles  when  made  on  the  lines  of  universal  history  and 
human  development.  But  these  are  a  small  portion  of  the 
people,  and,  I  regret  to  state,  not  always  the  portion  who 
respond  most  readily  to  causes  which  are  essentially  ethical  in 
character  and  demand.  These  are  they  whose  converted  intelli- 
gence does  not  carry  with  it  their  righteous  behaviour.  ISTo  one 
thing  has  been  so  trying  in  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  history 
of  American  politics  than  to  see,  as  we  all  have  seen,  high 
intelligence  and  literary  capacity  harnessed  to  policies  of 
obscurantism  and  retrogression.  So  much  has  this  been  the 
case,  that  the  phrase,  "the  scholar  in  politics,"  which  not  many 
years  ago  charmed  a  host  of  young  men  into  a  great  and  mighty 
enthusiasm  for  the  purification  of  American  political  life,  has 
almost  become  a  synonym  for  treachery  to  the  high  aims  and 
the  ideals  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  political  righteousness 
which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  a  scholar  in  politics.  In 
this  matter,  Massachusetts  has,  in  some  respects,  been  the  chief 
sinner  in  the  land.  AVe  are,  let  me  suggest,  in  the  position  in 
which  another  great  and  high-minded  patriot  found  himself  in 


a   crucial   epoch,   of   Israel's   history — the   prophet   Jeremiak. 
You  will  recall  liow  unsuccessfully  he  appealed  to  the  mighty, 
the  learned  and  the  powerful;    how  he  sought  to  enlist  for 
Israel's  political  redemption  those  who  represented  the  seats  of 
learning,   authority   and   influence,    and   you   will   recall   how 
signally   he    failed.      '-Eun    ye    to    and    fro,"    said    Jehovah, 
"through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  see  now  and  know  and 
seek  in  the  broad  places  thereof,  if  ye  can  find  a  man,  if  there 
be  any  that  doeth  justly,  that  seeketh  truth,  and  I  will  pardon 
her."    Failing  to  find  the  common  people  enlisted  for  righteous- 
ness, the  prophet  said,  "Then  I  said,  Surely  these  are  poor; 
they  are  foolish;    for  they  know  not  the  way  of  Jehovah  nor 
the  law  of  their  God ;  I  will  get  me  unto  the  great  men  and  wiU 
speak  unto  them;    for  they  know  the  way  of  Jehovah  and  the 
justice  of  their  God."     And  then  he  sorrowfully  records  his 
failure,   in   these   words,    "But   these    with   one    accord    have 
broken  the  yoke  and  burst  the  bonds."     Now  what  Jeremiah 
had  to  do  in  the  end,  we  shall  have  to  do.     We  shall  appeal  to 
the 'common  people.     We  must  link  the  cause  of  Philippine 
freedom  with  the  experience  and  observation  of  the  common 
man.     We  must  take  the  policy  of  imperialism  and  reduce  it  to 
those  terms  of  elementary  moraKty  which  will  readily  show  how 
false  and  antagonistic  it  is  to  those  things  which  the  average 
American  holds  dear.     When  this  is  successfully  and  patiently 
done,  he  will  not  be  fooled  by  pietistic  phrases  nor  beguiled  by 
visions  of  greater  markets.     It  is  the  appeal  to  the  heart  and 
soul  of  man  that  wins  the  victories  of  liberty.     We  have  a 
nobler  cause  than  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  had  in  Great 
Britain.     We  niust  show,  as  did  they,  and  with  the  spirit  that 
they  showed,  that  this  is  no  forum  for  the  displaj^  of  academic 
skill,  but  a  platform  for  the  advocacy  of  a  people's  freedom. 
Let  us  go  to  the  common  people.     Let  us  make  clear  to  them 
that  the  subject  millions  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  so  many 
million  mill-stones  hung  round  the  fame  and  glory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.      Let    us    show    to    them    how    the    Declaration    of 
Independence  becomes  mere  foolishness  on  American  lips  while 
millions  of  subjects  are  ground  under  the  heels  of  an  American 
army.    Let  us  make  it  clear  that  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
becomes  a  blood-bespattered  indictment  of  our  nation  whenever 
a  report  of  Filipino  slaughter  comes  to  us  from  abroad. 


Here  is  the  message  from  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Republi- 
cans of  Boston,  April  6,  1861,  in  answer  to  an  invitation  to 
celebrate  Jefferson's  birthday:  "All  honor  to  Jefferson — to  a 
man  who,  in  the  concrete  pressure  of  a  struggle  for  national 
independence  by  a  single  people,  had  the  coolness,  forecast  and 
capacity  to  introduce  into  a  merely  revolutionary  document  an 
abstract  truth  applicable  to  all  men  and  all  times,  and  so  to 
embalm  it  there  that  today  and  in  all  coming  days  it  shall  bo  a 
rebuke  and  a  stumbling  block  to  the  harbingers  of  re-appearing 
tyranny  and  oppression," 

I  cannot  refrain  from  bringing  to  your  imagination  this 
afternoon  the  scene  which  Justin  McCarthy,  in  his  History  of 
Our  Own  Times,  so  eloquently  presents  in  Mr.  John  Bright's 
own  words,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Cobden  appealed 
to  him  to  join  in  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
Said  Mr.  Bright:  "I  was  in  Leamington,  and  Mr.  Cobden 
called  on  me.  I  was  then  in  the  depths  of  grief,  I  may  almost 
say  of  despair,  for  the  light  and  sunshine  of  my  house  had  been 
extinguished.  All  that  was  left  on  earth  of  my  young  wife, 
except  the  memory  of  a  sainted  life  and  a  too  brief  happiness, 
was  lying  still  and  cold  in  the  chamber  above  us.  Mr.  Cobden 
called  on  me  as  his  friend,  and  addressed  me,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, with  words  of  condolence.  After  a  time,  he  looked  up, 
and  said,  'There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  homes  in 
England  at  this  moment  where  wives  and  mothers  and  children 
are  dying  of  hunger.  ]^ow,  when  the  first  paroxysm  of  your 
grief  is  past,  I  would  ad^ase  you  to  come  with  me,  and  we  will 
never  rest  until  the  Corn  Laws  are  repealed.''' 

That,  gentlemen,  is  the  spirit  in  \vliieh  the  membership  of 
this  league  must  go  about  the  work  of  liberating  the  millions  of 
Filipinos  who  are  held  by  us,  falsely  and  against  all  that  we 
hold  dear  as  Americans.  This  is  no  time  for  academic 
distinctions.  If  John  Bright,  from  the  funeral  chamber  of  his 
young  wife,  could  go  out  to  the  hustings  to  plead  for  the  bread 
of  England's  poor,  how  much  more  ought  we  to  go  to  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  this  great  land  and  plead  a  cause  which  is 
mightier  than  bread.  "Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone." 
And  we  plead  the  cause  of,  we  demand  a  hearing  for,  millions  of 
people  who  look  to  us  to  do  what  Cobden  so  earnestly  pleaded 
John    Bright    not    to    fail    to    do — "never    rest"    until    the 
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Filipinos  are  freed  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God  and  the 
protection  of  this  gi-eat  republic,  enter  upon  a  career  of  self- 
government  and  self-development  which  will  insure  to  them 
and  their  posterity  forever  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  equality 
in  righteousness  and  peace. 

"When  once  the  principles  of  government  are  corrupted," 
says  Montesquieu,  "the  very  best  laws  become  bad  and  turn 
against  the  state;  but  when  the  principles  are  sound,  even  bad 
laws  have  the  same  effect  as  good;  the  force  of  the  principle 
draws  everything  to  it."  In  that  saying  lies,  in  my  judgment, 
the  pathway  of  anti-imperialist  propagandism.  AVe  have  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  people  of  America  that  the  principles  of  the 
government,  of  democracy  itself,  are  being  endangered;  that, 
as  the  government  could  not,  many  years  ago,  live  half-slave 
and  half-free,  so,  in  the  twentieth  century,  it  cannot  persist 
half-democratic  and  half-imperialist.  We  must  have  a  whole 
democracy  or  no  democracy.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether 
we  can  successfully  administer  foreign  possessions.  It  is  not  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  Filipinos  mil  or  will  not  be  better 
off  under  American  subjection.  It  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
liberty  and  despotism  can  live  together  in  the  sarne  house.  Can 
a  government  be  democratic  in  Washington  and  be  despotic  in 
Manila?  Can  an  army  be  used  for  the  suppression  of  liberty  in 
Luzon  and  used  for  the  upholding  of  liberty  in  Chicago  or 
Brooklyn?  Already,  the  use  of  the  army  is  becoming  a  question 
of  increasing  importance  in  the  social  and  labor  disturbances 
of  our  own  land.  We  must  renew  our  allegiance  and  gain  the 
allegiance  of  every  man  to  the  elementary  principles  of 
freedom.  "Ko  man,"  said  Jesus,  "can  serve  two  masters." 
Our  government  seems  to  be  making  a  desperate  effort  to 
disprove  this  saying  of  the  Master,  and  a  costly  attempt  it  seems 
to  be  pro^dng.  It  will  not  succeed.  But  we  must  make  it  clear 
that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  despotism  of 
America  in  Luzon  and  that  of  Kussia  in  Finland,  with  possibly 
the  qualification  that  that  of  Russia  is  more  logical  and  in  the 
line  of  natural  development.  That  is  a  task  of  patient  reitera- 
tion of  things  which  we  all  know,  but  which  many  a  man  does 
not  know  or  comprehend.  If  \s  our  duty  to  bring  first  the 
knov^iedge  and  then  the  motive  which  will  transform  this 
knowledge,  when  once  it  is  gained,  into  political  action  which 
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will  end  in  the  triumphant  re-assertion  of  the  principles  of 
liberty,  and  of  democracy  wherever  American  citizenship  holds 
supreme  sway. 

Bad  laws  or  defective  laws  where  the  people  are  truly 
democratic  will  be  neutralized  by  the  spirit  of  the  people,  loyal 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  liberty.  But  the  very  best 
laws,  those  most  benevolently  conceived  and  most  mercifully 
executed,  will  prove  damaging  where  the  core  of  freedom  is 
corrupted.  The  impressive  and  the  perilous  thing  about  the 
Philippine  aggression  lies  in  that  it  corrupts  the  core  of  the 
spirit  of  freedom.  Everywhere  there  is  an  ominous  silence 
when  the  great  standard  documents  of  liberty's  growth  among 
us  are  mentioned.  The  fact  that  a  great  political  convention 
could  meet  in  this  country  on  the  nation's  birthday  and  utterly 
ignore  the  great  docmnent,  in  the  ver}^  city  in  which  it  was 
promulgated,  which  first  an-ested  the  attention  of  the  liberty- 
loving  people  of  the  world,  is  itself  one  of  the  most  painful  facts 
of  contemporaneous  history.  We  shall  take  that  fact  to  heart. 
We  shall  bring  to  the  forefront  the  history  of  our  own  political 
emergence  and  development,  and  we  shall,  in  the  spirit  of  that 
history  and  in  accord  with  the  experiences  through  which  it  was 
consummated,  demand  for  the  Filipinos  the  same  right  to 
develop,  and  the  same  right  to  go  through,  even  the  trials  and 
failures  of  free  government,  through  which  we  ourselves  have 
come  to  so  high  a  state  of  effectiveness  in  national  life.  That 
this  may  be  done,  there  are  certain  general  and  well  known  facts 
of  our  national  condition  and  experience  which  need  to  be 
constantly  kept  before  the  public  mind.  These  need  to  be 
re-enforced  by  illustration,  by  repetition  and  by  that  kind  of 
perpetual  pleading  which  characterized  Senator  Thos.  H. 
Benton  in  his  advocacy  of  the  famous  Expunging  Eesolution  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  When  asked,  after  the  close  of  that 
famous  contest,  what  had  carried  his  cause  to  its  successful 
finish,  and  caused  the  words  "Expunged  by  Order  of  United 
States  Senate"  to  be  written  on  the  records  of  the  Senate,  he 
laconically  replied,  "Ding  Dong".  Liberty  is  one  of  those 
causes  concerning  which,  the  illustrations  being  innumerable 
and  the  human  heart  forever  young,  too  much  cannot  be  said. 

Of  these  general  facts  which  need  to  receive  special  and 
constant  emphasis,  I  Mdsh  at  this  time  to  enumerate  only  three: 
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1.  The  right  to  freedom  is  inherently  human,  not 
national,  not  racial,  not  accidental.  Liberty  is  a  human 
condition  and  a  human  right.  It  does  not  belong  to  Anglo- 
Saxons  any  more  than  it  belongs  to  Slavs,  Celts,  Mongolians  or 
Ethiopians.  We  fought  a  great  Civil  War  to  establish  that  as 
the  American  doctrine  of  freedom  forever.  The  absurd  and 
tyrranical  assumption  that  liberty  is  peculiarly  an  Anglo-Saxon 
characteristic  or  quality  is  one  of  the  most  depraved  and 
mischievous  ideas  ever  set  in  motion.  If  that  adjective,  that 
racial  qualification  to  freedom,  had  been  set  before  the  thirteen 
colonies  in  the  struggle  for  American  independence,  it  would 
never  have  been  achieved.  What  made  free  America  a 
possibility  was  the  direct  and  unqualified  announcement  of  the 
American  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  men  are  by  nature, 
inherently,  free.  !N"o  other  conception  of  freedom  would  have 
won  us  the  sympathy  of  other  lands.  Certainly  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  quaKfication  Would  never  have  won  for  us  the  support 
and  recognition  of  France  at  the  critical  period  of  that  struggle. 
I  can  imagine  no  greater  outrage  to  American  history  than  the 
tacit  assumption  through  the  land  by  those  who  favor  and  foster 
the  imperialistic  policy,  that  freedom  is  a  distinctly  Anglo- 
Saxon  thing.  Freedom  is  human,  and  belongs,  of  right,  and  by 
all  the  traditions  of  the  race,  to  all  those  heroic  souls  who  have 
had  the  courage  to  throw  the  gauntlet  down  to  despotism  what- 
ever that  despotism  has  been  called.  Nor  do  we  make  any 
qualification  in  this  definition  and  demand  when  the  alleged 
necessity  for  the  abridgment  of  human  freedom  is  said  to  be  a 
mysterious  tiling  called  Destiny.  We  do  not  now,  nor  will  we 
ever,  believe  in  any  destiny  which  is  synonymous  with  absolut- 
ism and  tyranny.  Still  less  will  we  believe  in  the  horrible 
blasphemy,  that  such  absolutism  and  tyranny  are  to  be  charged 
to  Almighty  God.  "Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,"  we  are 
told  in  Holy  Writ,  "there  is  liberty."  There  is  no  such  humbug 
as  an  absolutist  Destiny  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament. 

Imagine  the  Dutchmen  of  New  York,  the  Swedes  of  Dela- 
ware, the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania,  the  French  Huguenots  of 
the  Carolinas,  besides  the  various  other  races  which  were  repre- 
sented in  Washington's  army,  rallying  under  an  "Anglo-Saxon 
Declaration  of  Independence."  The  folly  and  absurdity  of  such 
a  conception  are  at  once  evident  when  it  is  broached.     It  was 
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human  freedom  without  racial  intervention  or  national  qualifi- 
cation which  moved  the  men  of  '76.  It  was  the  principle  of 
liberty,  not  as  it  comes  through  declarations  or  by  conventions, 
which  was  the  inspiring  motive  of  that  liberating  army.  God 
had  written  it  on  their  hearts.  God  gave  them  strength  and  en- 
durance to  live  for  it,  to  live  in  it  and  when  needful  to  die  for 
it.  It  was  human  liberty  that  did  this,  and  what  our  fathers 
maintained  for  themselves  and  for  the  whole  human  race,  we 
are  in  honor  bound  to  maintain  for  the  Filipinos.  The  Filipinos 
are  entitled  to  freedom  because  they  are  human  beings.  They 
are  entitled  to  a  fair  opportunity  at  self-government  till  they 
have  proven  that  they  cannot  make  such  an  attempt,  without 
endangering  other  and  higher  interests.  And  till  such  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made,  not  by  sham  tribunals  under  the  direction 
of  army  mercenaries,  but  by  the  voice  of  the  people  governing 
themselves,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  true  Americans  to  advocate 
with  unceasing  vigor  the  emancipation  of  the  Filipinos  from 
the  un-American  yoke  of  imperialistic  dominion.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  complicate  this  simple  truth  with  other  questions.  It 
is  not  to  the  point  to  raise  the  questions  of  administration  or 
markets  or  of  commercial  development.  Whoever,  as  an 
American,  raises  the  question  of  the  extension  of  American 
commerce  as  a  motive  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Filipinos  and 
the  continued  holding  of  those  islands  under  American  military 
dominion,  assails  the  good  name  and  honor  of  this  Republic  as 
its  worst  enemy  has  nev.er  been  able  to  do  by  force  of  arms. 
That  is  a  slander  on  the  American  people  which  none  but  those 
who  live  under  their  great  tolerance  would  dare.  Philippine 
aggression  for  commercial  extension  is  an  insult  to  the  memory 
of  every  patriot  our  land  has  produced  from  the  first  moment 
till  now. 

2.  The  American  conscience  is  mightier  than  the  Ameri- 
can dollar.  I  am  quite  aware  that  at  this  point  even  many 
sincere  anti-imperialists  will  falter.  The  huge  combinations  of 
capital  and  their  almost  uniform  adhesion  to  the  forces  that  seek 
imperialistic  development  tends  to  make  even  the  bravest  fear 
that  the  conscience  has  gone  down  before  the  dollar.  Almost 
all  the  talk  of  the  day  is  of  billion  dollar  trusts  and  great 
mergers.  But  I  submit  in  the  face  of  it  all  that  there  is  a 
mightier  force  at  work  in  American  life  than  the  American 
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dollar,  and  that  force  is  the  American  conscience.  Those  who 
maintain  the  contrary  must  face  some  frightful  facts  if  they 
hold  to  the  doctrine  that  the  American  dollar  is  the  supreme 
interest  in  America.  They  must,  among  other  things,  hold  that 
the  great  literary  galaxy  which  came  into  American  life  with 
the  liberty  struggle  which  culminated  with  our  civil  war  has 
passed  into  oblivion  as  a  genuine  power  in  the  American  mind 
and  heart.  Take  those  memorable  words  of  the  Commemoration 
Ode!  Is  there  a  true  American  who  will  say  that  the  closing 
words  of  that  greatest  of  American  poems  are  untrue  today? 

'•0  Beautiful!     My  Country!     Ours  once  more! 
Smoothing  thy  gold  of  war-dishevelled  hair, 
O'er  such  sweet  brows  as  never  other  wore^ 

And  letting  thy  set  lips, 

Freed  from  wrath's  pale  eclipse. 
The  rosy  edges  of  their  smile  lay  bare; 

What  words  divine  of  lover  or  of  poet 

Could  tell  our  love  and  make  thee  know  it. 
Among  the  Nations  bright  beyond  compare? 

What  were  our  lives  without  thee? 

What  all  our  lives  to  save  thee? 

We  reck  not  what  we  gave  thee; 

We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee; 
But  ask  whatever  else,  and  we  will  dare ! " 

What  will  not  true  Americans  do  for  their  native  land? 
And  if  there  is  no  devotion  which  they  will  withhold,  then 
there  will  be  no  shrinking,  when  once  they  see  that  the  voice 
of  conscience  calls  them  to  take  up  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
the  subject  peoples  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Anything  else, 
gentlemen,  is  a  monstrous  unbelief.  We  all  know  the  power 
of  the  dollar  in  America.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  con- 
science of  this  great  people  has  gone  down  before  the  lust  of 
wealth.  I  believe  that  when  the  billion  dollar  trust  comes  into 
collision  with  the  American  conscience,  it  will  go  just  where 
the  slave  trust  went  when  it  struck  the  same  power.  I  believe 
that  when  the  new  liberty  voices  of  our  land  are  heard,  they 
will  be  responded  to.  God  is  not  absent  from  his  people  even 
when  his  very  ministers  fall  down  and  worship  the  Baal  of 
Gold  and  Power.     There  is  a  great  and  mighty  remnant  that 
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has  hot  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  Let  us  believe  it,  gentlemen, 
and  direct  our  efforts  to  this,  the  great  liberating  force  in 
American  life.  The  conscience  of  America  is  indissolubly 
allied  to  the  American  idea  of  freedom.  It  believes  in  fair 
play.  It  believes  in  a  fair  chance.  It  has  no  favorite  races  and 
lias  no  favorite  peoples.  It  hates  bigots  and  hypocrites.  It 
scoffs  at  pious  drivel  and  chronio-morality.  It  likes  the  truth, 
and  in  the  truth  it  will  be  free.  Underneath  all  the  vast  mael- 
sti-oni  of  gold-getting  and  power-worship  there  lies  the  deep 
and  solid  substratum  of  tjie  American  conscience.  Let  us  find 
it  for  the  Filipino  victims  of  rapacitv  and  imperialistic  greed. 
Let  us  arouse  it  for  the  primitive  instincts  of  manhood  the 
world  over.  Let  us  inflame  it  in  a  holy  cause  for  righteousness 
and  the  liberation  of  the  Filipinos  will  be  as  certain  as  the 
coming  of  the  day.  We  must  have  no  Ireland  blot  on  our 
escutcheon.  We  must  have  no  bloody  India  page  to  make  us 
asliamed.  AVe  must  have  no  pitiful  cry  from  the  slaughtered 
innocents  of  the  reconcentrado  camps  of  a  South  African 
charnal-house  to  make  us  shiver  in  the  dark.  AVhen  Amenca 
knows,  as  she  does  not  yet  fully  know,  what  is  involved  in  this 
horrible  Philippine  nightmare,  she  Avill  arise  and  be  free,  and 
by  the  might  of  her  aroused  conscience  she  will  strike  off  the 
arm  of  military  dominion  from  the  Filipino,  as  she  by  blood 
and  ti-easure  struck  the  shackles  from  the  arms  and  legs  of  her 
millions  of  black  men  in  the  Civil  War.  But  there  must  be  no 
unbelief  among  us.  A  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all 
his  ways.  AVe  shall  not  make  this  advance  through  the  sneers 
of  incredulity  nor  by  the  careless  assault  upon  the  godly  and 
high-hearted  people,  who  are  as  true  as  we,  if  not  as  well  in- 
formed. The  American  people  are  not  to  be  assailed  as  a  race 
of  conquering  tyrants.  Tyranny  is  not  a  natural  idea  in  the 
American  mind.  Only  make  the  tyranny  of  Filipino  aggression 
clear,  and  the  people  will  do  the  rest.  This  league  must  be- 
lieve, as  it  does,  in  the  people  and  in  the  conscience  through 
which  our  great  and  consecrated  purposes  will  be  achieved  in 
the  end.  Let  the  people  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  will 
make  them  free,  and,  with  them,  all  who  look  to  them  for 
freedom  as  well. 

3.     Liberty    and   religion    are   natural    allies.      "Whoever 
undertakes  to  show  them  in  antagonistic  relations  wrongfully 
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endangers  the  one  and  unrighteously  assails  the  other.  Let  me 
not  be  misunderstood  here.  For  the  men,  whether  ministers 
or  laymen,  who  have  endeavored  to  link  the  cause  of  oppression 
in  the  Far  East  with  the  idea  of  the  extension  of  religion, 
especially  of  the  Christian  religion,  I  have  no  more  sympathy 
than  have  any  of  you.  The  adoption  of  the  standards  of  3do- 
hammed  for  those  of  Jesus  Christ  is  itself  a  fearful  and  heart- 
rending fact  when  it  is  done  by  people  confessedly  Christian. 
But  the  Christian  church  is  the  natural  school  for  instruction 
in  liberty  because  the  New  Testament  is  the  finest  manual  of 
human  democracy  that  the  world  contains.  The  appeal  to  the 
New  Testament  against  the  ministers  who  favor  warlike 
measures  for  the  subjugation  of  foreign  people  is  both  sound 
and  Christ-like.  But  a  wholesale  assault  upon  Christian  people 
be'cause  wily  politicians  use  platitudes,  which  are  for  the 
moment  deceptive  and  lead  to  illusory  hopes  that  by  the 
proposed  policy  of  imperialism,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  to  be 
extended,  is  both  faulty  in  judgment  and  wrong  in  principle. 
The  treasures  of  the  kingdom  are  now,  as  they  have  always 
been,  in  earthen  vessels.  No  assault  upon  the  Christian 
consciousness  of  America  will  ever  bring  about  a  single  reform, 
especially  one  that  lies  ten  thousand  miles  away,  because  at  the 
base  that  Christian  consciousness  desires  to  know  what  is  right 
and  to  do  it.  If  its  standards  are  not  those  of  the  Master,  it  is 
not  because  they  have  received  especial  help  or  encouragement 
from  the  scoffing  horde,  who  never  darken  the  doors  of  a  Chris- 
tian church,  and  have  nothing  but  reproach  for  her  ministei-s. 
In  the  name  of  the  Christian  ministry,  of  whom  I  am  an  humble 
member,  I  resent  with  all  my  might  tne  imputation  that  the 
Christian  ministers  of  this  land  are  any  less  devoted  to  liberty 
than  is  any  other  class  of  citizens  among  us.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  constantly  pleading  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed,  in  spite  of  the  misrepresentations  of  demagogues  and 
the  epithets  of  scoffers.  I  believe  that  American  Christianity 
must  be  made  the  ally  of  the  cause  of  Filipino  freedom.  I 
believe  ii  can  be  made  such  an  ally  when  it  is  directed  in  the 
natural  fashion  of  fraternal  interest  and  co-operation.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  Christian  man  in  this  land  wantonly  and 
deliberately  substitutes  Mohammedan  for  C-hristian  morality. 
For  this  reason,  because  at  the  base  this  Christian  population 
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has  the  ine^is  conscia  recti ^  it  will  he  a  part  of  our  wise  prop- 
agandism  to  bring  it  into  alliance  with  those  things  which  w^e 
hold  sacred  and  dear.  AVe  may  safely  appeal  to  Jesus  Christ 
against  those  who  misrepresent  Him.  We  may  safely  appeal  to 
the  New  Testament  against  those  who  furnish  us  ethics  from 
the  Koran.  But  because  liberty  and  religion  are  inseparably 
allied,  because  in  brotherhood  religion  finds  its  strongest  empha- 
sis, and  in  brotherhood,  liberty  alone  can  be  realized,  I,  for  one, 
must  take  my  stand  here,  that  the  Christian  people  of  America 
are  the  natural  allies  of  those  who  are  struggling  to  bring  to  the 
Filipinos  liberty,  freedom  and  self-government  as  we  enjoy 
these  ourselves.  To  assume  an  antagonism  between  the 
religious  forces  of  America  and  the  struggle  for  Filipino  liberty 
is  to  repeat  an.  erroi  which,  made  once  before  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  ought  never  to  be  made  again.  Liberty  and 
religion,  I  repeat,  are  natural  allies.  The  New  Testament  is 
the  real  platform  of  human  democracy,  from  which  all  others 
must  and  have  derived  inspiration  and  completion.  The 
religious  forces  of  America  must  be  made  to  see,  not  by  abuse 
nor  yet  by  the  imputation-  of  false  motives  of  missionary 
aggrandizement,  that  the  true  glory  of  their  religion  lies  in^  the 
growth  and  progress  of  freedom.  The  notion  that  the  church 
is  always  the  enemy  to  the  idea  and  development  of  freedom  is 
as  obsolete  as  the  megatheriums  of  bygone  fossildom.  Ameri- 
can Christianity,  when  it  sees  the  issues  which  are  involved  in 
this  contest,  wall  stand  by  the  freedom  of  the  gospel.  And  it 
will  do  it  with  the  strength  and  power  which  the  religious 
motive  alone  can  command. 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  real  spirit  and  method  of  anti- 
imperialistic  propagandism.  Through  these  means,  we  shall 
steadily  increase  the  public  sentiment  of  America  against  the 
false  policy  which  now  prevails.  By  the  inexorable  laws 
through  which  that  w-hich  is  untrue  goes  down  ultimately 
before  that  which  is  true,  the  cause  of  freedom  for  the  Filipinos 
will  make  headway  among  the  men  of  this  land  who  endeavor 
to  know  and  fulfil  the  high  ideals  of  American  citizenship.  If 
our  progress  is  slow,  it  is  none  the  less  sure.  The  shouting  and 
the  tumult  die.  The  clash  of  arms  and  the  roar  of  cannons 
must  finally  give  way  to  the  still,  small  voice  of  conscience  and 
right.     Even  thb  courts  martial  and  the  coiu  ts  of  inquiry  come 
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to  an  end.  The  unsettled  questions  of  righteousness,  however, 
do  not  become  settled  until  they  are  settled  right.  In  that 
faith  and  in  that  confidence  let  us  go  forward  till  the  American 
name  is  freed  from  the  contagion  of  old  world  imperialism  and 
lust  of  dominion,  and  our  flag  is  what  it  has  ever  been  in  fact, 
and  what  we  trust  it  shall  ever  remain — the  symbol  of  that 
kind  of  humanity  which,  joined  together  in  a  God-given 
liberty,  endeavors  to  know  the  truth  and  in  the  truth  to  be  free. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Ab- 
bot, and,  after  discussion,  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  Philippine  Islands  belong  of  right  to  their 
inhabitants,  and  the  inhabitants  belong  to  themselves,  all 
treaties  and  bargains  and  sales  among  outside  parties  to  the 
contrary  nothwithstanding,  therefore: 

Resolved,  That  Congress,  at  its  approaching  session,  ought, 
in  the  most  unambiguous  and  unqualified  terms,  to  acknowledge 
this  absolute  right  of  the  Filipino  nation,  invite  them  at  once 
to  re-organize  their  independent  republic  under  our  protection 
and  with  our  friendly  help,  and  thereby  put  an  end  forthwith 
to  a  wicked  war  of  conquest  by  which  this  great  American 
Republic  is  digging  its  own  grave. 

Resolvfed,  That  the  Anti-imperialist  League  henceforth 
devotes  itself  to  the  patriotic  task  of  carrying  these  measures, 
and  re-establishing  our  democracy  on  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  As  Daniel  Webster,  in  his  prime,  warned  the 
South:  "Beware  of  the  awakened  conscience  of  the  North!"', 
so  we  warn  the  leaders  of  both  parties  to  beware  of  the  awak- 
ened conscience  of  the  whole  American  people. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Gamaliel 
Bradford,  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved:  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed 
to  use  its  best  efforts  in  promoting  a  petition  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States-  that  General  Aguinaldo  should  be 
permitted  to  come  to  this  country  under  safe  conduct,  to  state 
the  case  of  his  people  before  the  American  Congress  and 
nation. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 


You  are  earnestly  asked  to  hand  this  after  reading  to 

some  other  person  who  will  also  give  it 

careful    consideration. 
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REPORT 

The  aiiiuial  meeting  was  held  on  November  2U,  1902,  the 
last  Saturday  in  November,  at  the  otHce  of  the  secretary,  44  Kil- 
by  street,  Boston,  at  twelve  o'clock  noon  and  was  adjourned  to 
the  rooms  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (Tub,  2  Ashburton  place, 
Boston,  on  Tuesday,  December  2,  at  one  o'clock.  After  a 
luncheon,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  the 
Honorable  George  8.  Boutwell,  the  reading  of  the  records  being 
dispensed  with. 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  HOX.  (iEOK(iE  S.  BOUTWELL. 

However  agreeable  this  assembly  nuiy  be  to  us,  it  can  only 
excite  apprehensive  fears  in  those  who  wait  in  languid  hope  for 
our  final  departure  from  the  scene  of  ]X)litical  action. 

That  day,  if  it  were  to  come,  would  be  a  day  of  simcerer 
thanksgivings  than  the  thanksgivings  that  were  offered  by  the 
iniperialis'ttJ  of  tlu>  countr%'  on  the  anniversary  day  as  proclaimed 
by  the  President. 

Our  notice  may  be  disregarded,  l)ut  it  is  this:  That  day 
can  never  come,  except  as  it  may  follow  a  day  of  triumph  over 
the  i^olicy  of  the  administration  in  the  Philippines  and  the 
abandonment  of  tlie  doctrine  of  '^aggressive  expansion,"  as  that 
policy  has  been  characterized  by  President  (Meveland. 

When  the  ])rotocol  of  August,  18^8.  was  signed,  the  words 
im])erial  and  imperialist  were  no  part  of  our  language.  They 
had  not  then  been  applied  nor  had  they  been  applicable  to  any 
feature  of  Anu^rican  policy.  Their  applicability  to. our  present 
policy  may  be  denied  by  imperialists  in  America,  but  the  impe- 
rialists ini  England  claim  kinship  with  these  whom  we  term 
imperialists  in  the  Ignited  States. 

Thus  the  administration  is  known  at  home  and  abroad  as 
an  imperialistic  administration.  Under  its  lead  th(^  country  has 
become  what  Spain  was  and  what  E'ngland  is. 

We  demand  the  reversal  of  this  ]-)oliey.  Such  has  been 
our  demand  for  fonr  vears. 


Our  meeting  on  the  last  Saturday  in  the  month  of  E'ovem- 
ber,  1898,  followed  by  the  organization  of  the  Anti-imperialis- 
tic League,  was  the  first  organized  movement  against  imperial- 
ism in  America.  In  these  four  years  leagues  have  been  formed 
in  eight  principal  cities  of  the  country,  and  those  leagues  have 
distributed  not  less  than  4,000,000  books,  pamphlets,  speeches 
and  leaflets  to  which  a  favorable  response  has  been  made  in 
many  quarters. 

From  the  press,  aside  from  that  which  is  Republican  and 
partisan  in  the  extreme,  and  that  which  for  some  temporary 
purpose  is  commercial  in  its  character,  there  has  been  generous 
treatment  of  the  Anti-Imperialistic  cause  and  literature.  Of 
the  press  of  Boston  it  is  just  to  say  that  the  major  part  in  num- 
bers, in  circulation,  in  influence,  has  opposed  the  Philippine 
usurpation. 

In  !N"ovember,  1898,  the  pulpit  had  not  spoken.  In  the 
intervening  period  there  have  been  many  declarations  of  con- 
currence of  opinion  from  clergvmen  of  many  branches  of  the 
Christian  church ;  and  it  is  near  to  the  truth  to  say  that  not  one 
pulpit  in  the  land  h^s  given  an  open  and  full  approval  of  the 
aggressive  policy  of  President  McXinley  and  President  Roose- 
velt. If,  as  has  been  claimed,  our  Oriental  policy  is  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  will,,  then  the  clergy  of  the  land  have  been 
slow  in  the  discovery  of  an  important  truth  ITor  have  we  been 
led  by  a  blind  destiny.  Our  error  is  due  to  a  systematic  pur- 
pose to  create  an  Im.perial  Republic  and  the  greed  of  power  and 
the  greed  of  gain  are  the  instrumentalities  bv  which  the  war 
has  been  carried  on  and  thus  the  most  formidable  and  dang-erous 
of  all  the  trusts  has  been  developed  which  is  at  once  political 
and  power-getting,  mercenary  and  money  making.  Its  support 
and  source  of  power  is  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  its 
agency  is  the  army  of  the  United  States.  Hence  the  armv  is 
made  sacred  and  freed  from  reproach,  whatever  its  misdoings 
may  be.  A  new  feature  has  been  introduced  into  our  public 
policy.  The  army  is  sacred.  iN'othing  else  is  sacred.  ISTeither 
the  Supreme  Court,  nor  the  magistrates  of  any  degree,  nor  any 
authority  in  erovernment  is  sacred,  except  the  army.  It  is  the 
teaching  of  history  and  the  suggestion  of  reason  that  whatever 
is  made  sacred  in  anv  country  soon  becomes  supreme.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  President  classes  patriots  like  Carl  Schurz  and 
Charles  Prancis  Adams,  who  volunteered  for  the  defence  of 
their  country  iu  the  days  of  its  greatest  need,  with  Vallanding- 
ham  and  his  associates,  who  abandoned  their  country  in  the 


days  of  its  greatest  peril.  Thus  it  is  that  the  President  criti- 
cizes and  condemns  those  who  criticize  the  army,  and  officers 
of  the  army  returning  from  their  inglorious  service  in  the  East 
criticize  freedom  of  speech  in  the  American  people. 

The  President's  speech  of  anathema  includes  civilians  who 
deserve  well  of  their  country.  Fii-st  of  all,  I  mention  Senator 
Morrill.  He  did  not  hesitate  nor  doubt.  Had  he  lived  he  would 
have  voted  against  the  ratification  of  the  Spanish  treaty,  and 
saved  us  from  the  war  in  the  Philippines  and  its  attendant  evils 
and  crimes.  In  the  weeks  not  months,  before  his  death  he 
expressed  his  approval  of  my  course  on  the  Philippine  question. 
The  denunciation  includes  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  pub- 
lic men  of  experience  and  recognized  worth,  and  finally,  it  in- 
cludes a  body  of  the  American  people  only  less,  if  less,  than 
one-half  of  the  whole.  Even  a  president  may  have  occasion  to 
regret,  as  one  president  did  have  occasion  to  regret,  his  attack 
upon  the  integrity,  the  wisdom,  the  patriotism  of  his  country- 
men. 

In  these  four  yeai-s  the  Democratic  party,  in  harmony  with 
the  opinions  of  its  two  heretofore  recognized  leaders,  has  be- 
come a  unit  in  its  purpose  to  resist  the  "aggressive  expansion" 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Some  victories  have  been  gained  already,  and  those  vic- 
tories were  gained  in  portions  of  the  country  where  the  Philip- 
pine question  was  most  fully,  freely  and  boldly  discussed. 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  by  significant  gains  and  by 
adequate  majorities  have  d^'^lared  against  the  policy  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  including  without  reserve  its  policy  in  the  East. 
New  York  is  saved  to  the  Republicans  b/  a  plurality  which  is 
less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  vote  of  the  state.  In  the  states 
west  and  south  of  New  York  and  north  of  the  Potomac  River, 
where  the  contest  was  fought  over  the  tariff  and  the  trusts,  the 
Republicap  narty  was  invincible.  The  Central  West,  where 
slavery  wac  first  prohibited  on  this  continent,  will  yield  finally 
to  the  humane  and  moral  demand  that  we  make  that  the  vast 
powers  of  thi«  Republic  which  that  Central  West  has  helped  to 
create  shall  not  be  used  for  the  enslavement  of  mankind.  The 
Central  West,  the  Great  West,  the  South,  entering  upon  a  here- 
tofore unknown  degree  of  prosperity,  will  unite  in  the  humane, 
the  moral  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Questions  of  tariff, 
of  trusts,  of  the  currency  have  no  moral  qualities,  or  if  such 
qualities  exist  they  are  too  remote  for  common  observation. 

At  tliis  point  we  may  meet  the  charge  that  we  intend  to 


^'liaul  down  the  flag."  Yes,  we  intend  to  '*'liaul  down  the  flag" 
wherever  it  is  the  ensign  of  despotism.  Yes,  we  intend  to  "haul 
down  the  flag,"  wherever  it  floats  over  slave  marts,  as  in  the 
Sulu  Isles  today.  Yes,  we  intend  to  ''haul  down  the  flag"  where 
it  now  floats  over  the  ownere  and  custodians  of  slave  marts  who 
have  by  treaty  become  pensioners  upon  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

I  turn  to  the  question  at  issue.  Do  I  deceive  myself  when 
I  say  that  this  is  the  greatest  question  ever  submitted  to  man- 
kind? Do  I  deceive  myself  when  I  say  that  this  is  the  gravest 
question  eversubmitted  to  the  American  peopled  In  1789  the 
question  was  this:  ShaJl  thirteen  little  republics  become  one 
gTeat  Republic^  In  ISOi  the  question  was  this  and  only  this: 
Shall  there  be  two  EepubUcs  between  Canada  and  ]\Iexico,  one 
free  and  tLe  other  a  slaveholding  republic,  as  the  United  States 
had  then  been  from  1789  ? 

From  February  5,  1899,  and  perhaps  from  December  21, 
1898,  the  question  has  been,  as  it  yet  is:  Shall  there  be  any 
republic  between  Canada  and  Mexico,  except  as  the  United 
States,  an  empire  in  fact,  shall  be  masquerading  as  a  republic? 
The  crime  against  which  we  wage  war  is  two  fold:  First, 
the  attempt  to  take  absolute  control  over  the  liberties  and  lives 
of  ten  million  human  beings  through  a  money  purchase  was  a 
crime  against  justice  for  w^iich  there  can  be  no  defence.  That 
there  can  be  no  sufficient  defence  may  be  seen  in  the  excuses 
that  are  given.  We  have  been  led  by  DiAnne  Providence,  and 
therefore  we  must  remain. 

We  have  been  led  by  destiny  as  were  our  ancestoi*s  in  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana,  of  California  and  Alaska.  Destiny  did 
not  mislead  them,  it  will  not  desert  us. 

They  forget  the  fast  or  they  choose  to  omit  the  mention 
of  the  fact,  that  there  was  never  from  any  of  these  territories 
a  recorded  protest  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 
Second.  An  independent  crime  is  to  be  found  in  the  crim- 
inal policy  which  has  characterized  the  war  from"  February  5, 
1899,  to  the  date  of  the  last  transaction  recorded  in  the  arraign- 
ment made  by  Storey  and  Codman,  Avhich,  after  sixty  days,  is 
neither  explained  nor  answered.  By  some  we  are  assured  that 
only  the  treatment,  of  which  the  report  of  Storey  and  Codman 
is  but  a  feeble  expression,  could  have  ended  the  war  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. General  Chaffee  cheers  the  country  by  the  suggestion 
that  within  a  hundred  years  the  inhabitants  of  the  Islands  may 
be  trained  into  harmony  with  the  civilization  that  we  are  thrust- 
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ing  upon  them.  If  the  deYastation  of  the  lands,  the  massing  of 
the  people  in  herds  with  famine  and  pestilence  following,  if 
death  tortures  in  pursuit  of  secrets,  if  orders  for  the  killing  of 
all  persons  above  the  age  of  ten  yeai-s,  if  indeed  a  hundred  years 
of  such  means,  either  in  execution  or  in  reserve,  are  required  for 
the  full  control  of  the  Islands,  then  the  inhabitants  are  too  for 
midable  for  subjugation  or  too  vile  for  companionship. 

We  demand  the  abandonment  of  the  Islands  for  the  reason 
that  we  have  no  right  to  be  there.  Our  title  is  but  a  slave- 
holder's title. 

We  demand  the  abandonment  of  the  Islands  for  the  reason 
that  the  continuance  of  possession  requires  the  infliction  of  bru- 
talities heretofore  unknown,  even  by  name,  to  the  American 
people.  And  more  than  all  and  over  all  other  reasons  we  de- 
nounce the  occupation  of  the  Islands  as  the  abandonment  of  the 
American  Republic  and  the  condemnation  of  the  men  by  whom 
its  foundations  were  laid. 

If  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  the  living  or  to  the  coming  gen- 
erations of  'our  country,  it  is  this :  The  cause  in  which  we  are 
engaged  is  never  to  be  abandoned  until  the  right  shall  have  been 
proclaimed. 


REPORT   OF    THE    SECRETARY. 

Boston,  November  29,  1902. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  is  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  Avhich,  by  the  constitution  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  I.  League,  its  entire  business  is  confided.  The  Committee 
met  on  Thui-sday,  December  5,  following  the  third  annual  meet- 
ing and  organized  by  the  choice  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Parsons  as  chair- 
man. It  has  held  stated  sessions  every  fortnight,  the  last  having 
taken  place  on  Wednesday,  November  26,  and  during  the  year 
no  session  has  failed  of  a  quorum  for  the  dispatch  of  business. 
It  is  announced  with  great  regret  that  Mr.  James  P.  Munroe, 
who  has  been  one  of  its  most  valuable  and  faithful  members 
from  its  organization,  declines  to  allow  the  use  of  his  name  for 
re-election  to  the  Committee  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  other 
cares  and  duties. 

The  Committee  has  had  the  advantage  of  meeting  mem- 
bers of  the  League  during  the  past  year  more  frequently  than 
before.  The  gatherings  which  have  been  held  have  afforded 
great  help  and  encouragement  to  the  Committee  and  it  is  be- 


lieved  tliat  tliey  have  been  found  acceptable  to  the  members  of 
the  Lea^^ue  who  have  participated  in  them. 

Our  work  may  be  classified  under  the  head  of  meetings  and 
conferences,  the  circulation  of  documents,  and  correspondence. 

The  meetings  in  which  the  League  has  been  more  or  less 
directly  interested  have  been  as  follows:  Mass  meeting  at  Fan- 
euil  Hall  on  the  22d  of  January,  1902,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Boston  Central  Labor  Union,  presided  over  by  Hon,  George  E. 
McNeill  and  addressed  by  the  Horn  George  S.  Boutwell;  lunch- 
eon given  at  Parker's  Hotel  on  February  24th  to  welcome  Mr. 
Fiske  Warren;  luncheon  at  the  Twentieth  Century  Club, 
March  13,  followed  by  addresses  from  the  Hon.  George  S.  Bout- 
well,  Hon.  Moorfield  Storey,  Dr.  B.  F.  Trueblood,  Mr.  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson, 
Kev.  C.  F.  Dole,  Dr.  F.  E.  Abbot,  Mr.  Walter  C.  Wright,  Hon. 
Gamaliel  Bradford,  Eev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  Rev.  A.  A.  Berle, 
and  Eev.  John  C.  Kimball;  a  conference  of  Anti-Imperialists 
at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York,  April  28;  luncheon  and. con- 
ference at  the  Exchange  Club,  June  3d;  a  mass  meeting  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  addressed  by  the  Hon.  W.  Bourke  Cockran,  June 
26th,  at  which  the  Hon.  Gamaliel  Bradford  presided;  luncheon 
and  addresses  at  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  October  16,  at 
which  the  speakers  were  the  Hon.  Winslow  Warren,  Col. 
Charles  R.  Codman,  Hon.,  Moorfield  Storey,  Mr.  John  A.  Hob- 
son,  Judge  A.  A.  Putnam,  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Mr.  George  H. 
Perris,  Rev.  William  R.  Lord,  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  and 
Rev.  R.  E.  Bisbee;  a  mass  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall,  October 
24,  to  support  Democratic  candidates  for  Congress  pledged  to 
Anti-Lmperialism,  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  A.  A.  Putnam 
and  addressed  by  the  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  Senator  E.  W. 
Carmack,  Hon.  W.  S.  McNary,  Hon.  F.  J.  Stimson  and  Hon. 
John  A.  Sullivan. 

We  have  disseminated  during  the  year  since  the  last  annual 
meeting  some  150,000  documents, — our  own  publications  and 
those  bought  from  or  given  by  other  Leagues  or  individuals  and 
Congressional  documents  in  franked  envelopes.  We  have  dis- 
tributed these  to  our  own  officers,  members,  and  subscribers,  to 
large  special  lists,  and  in  many  cases  through  political  organiza- 
tions to  assist  in  the  campaigns  of  Anti-Imperialist  candidates 
for  Congress. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  titles  of  documents  distributed 
from  our  office  during  the  year,  besides  many  enumerated  in 
previous  reports : 

"Eeport  of  the  Third  Annual  Meeting'';  Address  at  the 
Third  Annual  Meeting  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Berle,  D.  D. ;  "A 
Petition  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,"  signed  by  the 
Central  Filipino  Committee  at  Hong  Kong;  "An  Appeal,"  by 
Senor  Sixto  Lopez;  "A  Yule-tide  Mockery,"  by  the  Hon. 
"Winslow  "Warren;  "The  Enslavement  of  American  Labor," 
Address  in  Faneuil  Hall  by  the  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell;  "Gov, 
Taftin  the  Philip]u'nes,"  by  the  Hon.  "Winslow  Warren;  "Chris- 
tian Expansion,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  Sermon  by  the  Rev. 
Leighton  Parks,  T).  D.;  "Brief  of  Statement  before  the  Phil- 
ippine Committee,"  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson;  "An  Epitome 
of  Historical  Events,"  by  the  Secretary;  "Sieut  Patribus," 
Poem  read  at  the  annual  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Tufts  Col- 
lege, by  Mr.  Oscar  Fay  Adams;  "Proceedings  of  Ministers' 
Meeting  of  Protest";  "The  National  Policy  that  would  En- 
noble," by  the  Hon.  Louis  R.  Ehrich;  "The  Fruits  of  Imperial- 
ism," Addresses  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Patterson  and  the 
Rev.  Clay  ]\LicCauley  before  the  ]\rassachusetts  Reform  Club, 
including  the  text  of  a  bill  agTeed  to  by  the  minonty  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  as  a  substitute  for  the  bill  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands  passed  by  the  Senate  June  3d, 
1902;  "A  ISTeighborly  Alarm,"  (Cartoon  from  the  Public); 
"The  Cost  of  War  and  Warfare,"  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson; 
"Cost  of  the  IT.  S.  Government  during  Five  Administrations 
and  during  Two  Administrations  Compared."  (Broadside)  by 
Mr.  Edward  Atkinson;  "Marked  Severities,"  An  Analysis  by 
the  Hon.  ]\[oorfield  Storey  and  Mr.  Julian  Codman;  "Brutal 
Degeneracy  Disgracefully  Defended,"  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Choate; 
"What  Senator  Bacon  Saw  in  the  Philippines,"  from  the  At- 
lanta Constitution;  "The  Opportunity  of  the  United  States," 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie;  "Philippine  Fundamentals,"  by 
President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman;  "A  Report  of  Proceedings 
of  a  British  Committee  of  Investigation  into  the  Condition  of 
Affairs  in  America,  1Y82,"  A  Satire,  by  the  Hon.  Winslow 
Warren;  A  German  leaflet,  by  the  Secretary;  "America's 
Duty  to  the  Filipinos,"  by  President  Jacob  Goiild  Schurman; 
"Senator  Hoar  on  the  Cost  of  the  War";  " Self-Government 
for  the  Filipinos";  "Testimony  of  Charles  S.  Riley";  "The 
"Water  Cure  from  a  Missionary  Point  of  View";  "Address  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,"  dated  Lake  George,  July 
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22d,  1902,  signed  by  a  committe  of  the  New  York  Anti-Impe- 
rialist Conference  April  28th;  "Mr.  Eoot  Must  Go,"  City  and 
State;  "Spanish  Torture  Under  the  Stare  and  Stripes";  "The 
Evidence  Reviewed,"  from  the  Springfield  Republican;  "The 
Imperialist  Religion,"  from  the  Concord  People  and  Patriot; 
"A  Psalm  of  Life,"  by  Mr.  Palmer  Albertson;  "A  Cry  in  the 
Desert,"  from  the  Spring-field  Republican;  "Interrogatories 
Answered  by  Sixto  Lopez,"  in  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  E.  W. 
Camiack,  June  3d,  1902;  "Andrew  Carnegie  Saj^s  in  the  North 
American  Review";  "What  the  Anti-Imperialists  Want"; 
Speeches  by  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  Hon.  T.  M.  Patterson,  Hon. 
George  Turner,  Hon.  E.  W.  Carmack,  Hon.  J.  L.  Rawlins, 
Hon.  Henry  D.  Green,  Hon.  S.  W.  McCall,  Hon.  W.  A.  Jones, 
Hon.  John  F.  Shafroth. 

The  more  important  correspondence  of  the  office  has  been 
with  members  of  Congress  and  with  the  district  committee  plat- 
form^makers  and  Cong-ressional  candidates  of  the  Democratic 
Party  with  the  aim  of  encouragaing  and  strengthening  the  at- 
titude which  that  party  had  taken  upon  Anti-Imperialism,  par- 
ticularly upon  the  gi'eat  principles  of  the  immediate  declaration 
of  a  promise  of  independence  to  the  Filipinos  and  of  the  with- 
drawal of  American  sovereignty  as  soon  as  they  set  up  a  gov- 
ernment satisfactory  to  themselves.  We  have  made  several 
public  appeals  during  the  year  at  crises  which  seemed  to  suggest 
the  desirability  of  making  specific  lines  of  our  work  kno-um  and" 
of  appealing  for  its  support.  These  appeals  have  always  met 
with  cordial  response  and  have  led  to  the  increase  of  our  activity. 

The  names  of  three  of  our  vice-presidents  must  be  dropped 
from  the  list.  The  death  of  Mr.  Francis  A.  Brooks  removes 
one  of  our  most  generous  supporter  and  the  author  of  several 
valuable  tracts  of  which  he  had  presented  a  very  large  number 
to  the  League  for  distribution.  In  the  loss  of  Dr.  F.  E.  Potter 
we  shall  also  miss  a  generous  benefactor  of  the  League.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Berle  has  removed  to  Chicago,  but  he  assures 
us  of  his  intention  to  carry  on  in  a  new  sphere  the  work  of 
which  he  was  here  such  an  ardent  and  inspiring  defender. 

We  had  not  lost  courage  when  we  met  a  year  ago,  although 
in  the  opinion  of  the  apparently  triumphant  Imperialists  our 
cause  was  closed  and  the  question  of  Philippine  independence 
had  ceased  to  be  anything  more  than  an  academic  question. 
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Yet  we  shared  to  some  extent  the  surprise  which  was  felt  by  the 
upholders  of  the  Administration's  policy  when  the  great  ques- 
tions which  we  have  been  so  long  agitating  were  once  more 
publicly  reopened  by  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  a  group  of 
Senatoi-3  and  Representatives  in  Congi-ess  through  the  examin- 
ation into  Philippine  affaii-s  which  was  almost  at  once  entered 
upon  by  committees  in  both  of  its  branches.  To  the  minority 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Philippines,  Senators  Rawlins, 
Dubois,  Culberson,  Patterson,  and  Carmack,  especially,  most 
sincere  appreciation  and  deep  gTatitude  are  due.  The  Secretary 
paid  a  visit  to  Washington  early  in  the  session  and  supplied  the 
defenders  of  liberty  in  the  Senate  Committee  with  such  of  our 
documents  and  collections  as  might  bo  useful  to  them  in  their 
investigation,  and  the  whole  matter  was  talked  over  in  two  long 
conferences  with  these  gentlemen.  Tt  was  foreseen  that  an  effort 
would  be  made  to  turn  the  investigation  which  was  then  pro- 
posed into  "an  attack  upon  the  Army,"  but  the  Anti-Imperialist 
Leagues  as  such  have  upheld  and  encouraged  the  (efforts  which 
have  been  made  and  which  will  still  be  made  to  make  public  the 
treatment  which  the  Filipinos  have  received  at  the  hands  of 
subjugating  armies,  as  only  a  con'oborating  e^'idence  of  the  evils 
of  imperialism.  Tt  has  been  our  object  to  bring  the  blame  back 
to  the  policy  and  to  the  authoi-s  of  the  ]")olicy  by  which  the 
United  States  has  been  drawn  away  from  its  ideals  and  made  for 
a  time  to  join  the  Imperial  confederacy  of  tropical  exploiters. 
Empire  must  be  conducted  brutally,  secretly  and  arbitrarily,  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war.  We  have  hoped  to  convince  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  his  kind  of  attachment  to  a  Republic  was  im- 
possible. 

While  the  Democratic  Party  in  Congress  was  moving 
towards  a  satisfactory  attitude  upon  the  question  in  which  we 
are  concerned,  we  were  iuA-ited  to  share  in  its  counsels  and  had 
some  little  influence  in  bringins:  about  the  bill  which  was  offered 
in  the  Senate,  by  agreement  of  the  minorities  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  as  the  substitute  for  that  of  the  majority  for  the 
government  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  At  the  IN'ew  York  con- 
ference of  Anti-Imperialists  last  spring  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  meet  with  the  chainnan  of  the  Democratic  !N"ational 
Congressional  Committee  and  other  leaders  to  see  if  it  would 
adopt  the  principles  of  this  bill  as  a  campaign  issue  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Congi-essional  candidates.  We  did  not  insist  upon  mak- 
ing it  the  paramount  '=sue,  but  it  was  distinctly  agreed  that 
candidates  for  Congress  should  be  pledged  to  those  principles. 
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In  good  faith  vre  accepted  this  agreement  and  in  correspondence 
with  local  organizers  and  candidates  we  found  in  general  a  very 
hearty  response  to  our  inquiries  and  a  cordial  individual  accept- 
ance of  these  principles  a^d  a  very  ^^rateful  recognition  of  our 
offers  of  documents.  We  have  thus  supplied  not  only  Congres- 
sional candidates  in  Massachusetts  but  in  a  large  number  of 
other  states.  There  are  undoubtedly  elements  in  the  Democratic 
Party  that  would  not  be  unwilling  to  see  the  status  quo  recog- 
nized in  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  we  believed  that  they  were 
comparatively  insignificant  and  that  the  general  consent  of  the 
party  should  be  accepted  by  us  without  making  public  interrog- 
atories of  individual  candidates  for  CongTess,  as  some  of  our 
friends  had  counselled.  Our  course  has  been  justified  by  the 
fact  that  the  private  assurances  received  have  been  so  satisfac- 
tory, while,  had  we  made  public  interrogatories,  our  opponents 
would  at  once  have  seized  upon  the  opportunity  for  pointing  to 
the  discredit  which  we  were  thus  giving  to  the  party  attitude, 
confi.rmed  either  directly  in  its  platforms  or  by  the  endorsement 
of  the  Kansas  City  platform  which  contained  an  Anti-Imperialist 
plank. 

It  may  be  possible  that  a  question  cannot  successfully  ap- 
peal to  the  American  people  upon  its  moral  or  ethical  side  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  attach  it  to  some  "\atal  question  of  self- 
interest.  This  may  well  be  done  with  the  Anti-Imperialist  ques- 
tion as  allied  to  the  attack  upon  the  tariff  and  trusts;  for  syn- 
dicated wealth  is  the  parent  alike  of  both.  Recent  events  and 
the  uprising  of  the  people  against  these  menacing  forces  have 
enabled  us  convincingly  to  point  out  that  Imperialism  at  home 
and  abroad  has  but  one  root.  Of  course,  our  alliance  with  any 
party  is  simplv  because  it  offers  itself  as  the  means  for  carrying 
out  our  principle*^.  It  is  obvious  that  no  success  can  ever  be 
attained  ^vithout  the  use  of  the  necessary  means  of  attainment. 
The  plank  of  Anti-Imperialism  certainly  might  well  afford  an 
opportunity  for  uniting  the  elements  in  the  Democratic  Party. 
In  this  connection  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  a  recent  notable 
utterance  of  Ex-President  Cleveland.  "The  popular  apprehen- 
sion of  the  evils  of  aggressive  expansion,  and  its  incompatibility 
with  what  has  always  been  regarded  as  safe  Americanism,  is 
constantly  groT\^ng  and  cannot  fail  to-  become  in  the  near  future 
a  most  important  factor  to  the  political  thousrht  of  our  people." 
"We  await  events.  We  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  oppo- 
nens  of  Imperialism  will  press  the  cause  in  the  coming  session 
af  Congress,  and  that  the  recent  tremendoiLs  arraignment  of  the 
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War  Department  by  the  counsel  employed  by  the  Committee 
of  the  J^ew  York  Conference  will  be  prosecuted  there  with  vigor 
and  that  it  will  contribute  to  the  linal  enlightenment  of  the 
American  people  upon  the  injustice  and  wickedness  of  the  colo- 
nial policy. 

The  Republican  position  is  established.  On  the  completion 
of  the  census  of  those  Filipinos,  not  slaughtered  by  us  through 
war,  corruption  of  the  blood  and  pestilence,  and  the  calling  to- 
gether of  the  Philippine  Assembly,  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
are  to  have  all  the  self-government  for  which  in  tne  opinion  of 
the  United  States  Government  they  are  fit,  and  they  are  to  be 
educated  in  the  course  of  generations  for  "self-government  after 
the  fashion  of  the  really  free  nations,"  though  the  President  has 
since  asserted  without  limitation  or  qualification  that  we  "can 
no  more  haul  down  our  flag  and  abandon  the  islands  than  we 
could  abandon  Alaska."  These  words  finally  deny  the  generous 
interpretation  which  optimistic  persons  were  inclined  to  read 
into  the  vague  phrase  in  the  President's  message,  and  indicate 
that  it  was  at  the  best  but  a  feeler.  By  this  gloss  upon  his  orig- 
inal utterance,  at  all  events,  he  has  alienated  the  support  of 
Anti-Imperialists  and  obeyed  the  authority  of  his  party,  which 
demanded  the  retraction  of  any  possible  promise  of  Filipino  in- 
dependence contained  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  language  by  refusing 
to  endorse  even  its  ingenious  generalities.  Mr.  McCall,  on  June 
26th  last,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  then  pending,  "Temporarily  to  provide  for  the 
affairs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  for 
other  purposes,"  as  follows:  "Insert  the  following  as  Section 
83 :  In  this  first  organic  act,  creating  a  civil  government  for  the 
Philippine  Islands,  it  is  hereby  solemnly  declared  to  be  the 
settled  purpose  of  the  Congress  to  extend  to  the  inhabitants  of 
those  islands  every  aid  in  enabling  them  to  develop  the  capacity 
for  self-government,  and  when  such  capacity  shall  have  been 
developed  we  pledge  the  faith  of  the  Republic  to  confer  upon 
them  the  right  of  self-government  after  the  fashion  of  the  really 
free  nations."  This  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  strict  party 
vote.  Again,  almost  on  the  very  day  when  the  light-hearted 
and  silver-tongued  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  declaring  in 
Boston  last  month  concerning  the  Filipinos:  "It  ip  our  duty  to 
raise  them  to  the  ability  of  self-government,  and  then,  if  they 
shall  prefer  independence,  to  give  it  to  them,  although  the  ques- 
tion of  their  independence  is,  and  must  be,  an  academic  one, 
not  only  at  present,  but  in  view  of  their  condition,  for  some 
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time  to  come;"  the  jSTew  York  Republican  League  resolved 
that:  "We  believe  that  the  Philippine  Islands,  having  become 
a  part  of  the  United  States  territory,  should  so  remain  in  order 
that  the  benefits  of  popular  government  may  be  extended  to  and 
enjoyed  by  their  inhabitants." 

We  desire  to  continue  our  work  with  unabated  zeal  and 
energy,  looking  to  the  education  of  the  people  before  the  Pres- 
idential election,  and  while  we  wish  we  might  hope  that  it  could 
bring  about  a  reformation  of  the  party  in  powei,  the  most  san- 
guine must  now  acknowledge  that  the  drift  within  that  party  is 
too  strong  for  us  to  expect  it  and  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
Eepublican  Party  must  be  destroyed,  or  at  least  that  it  must  be 
disintegrated  before  Imperialism  can  be  overthrown. 

To  sum  up  briefly: — Against  us  are  the  influences  of  in- 
ertiaj  of  greedy  commercial  interests;  and  of  those  interna- 
tional obligations  which  may  be  incun-ed  through  continued 
occupation.  On  the  other  side,  we  may  look  for  encouragement 
to  the  gathering  discontent  with  domestic  Imperialism;  to  the 
strain  upon  the  Constitution  which  is  likely  to  come  through 
the  civil  and  commercial  questions  arising  under  the  unprece- 
dented relation  between  "possessions"  and  the  Eepublic;  to 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  yet  to  be  pronounced  upon  a 
permanent  relation  such  as  is  contemplated  toward  the  Pilipinos, 
the  decisions  already  given  applying  to  an  ad  interim  basis  only; 
to  organized  opposition  to  continued  annexation  in  the  colonies 
themselves;  and  to  the  recovery  from  the  world  fever  of  Impe- 
rialism which  seems  not  unlikely  to  take  place  before  long. 

Those  who,  like  ourselves,  labor  in  a  moral  cause  know  that, 
however  insignificant  their  efforts  may  be  in  themselves,  like 
Emerson's  carpenter  who  in  hewing  out  a  beam  places  it  so  that 
in  every  blow  of  his  axe  his  exertion  is  aided  by  the  influence  of 
gravitation, — they  are  assisted  in  the  direction  of  their  energies 
by  those  great  forces  which  control  the  universe. 

ERVING  WmSLOW,   Secretaiy. 


REPORT   OE   THE   TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  audited,  according  to  the  vote 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  by  General  F.  A.  Osbom. 
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In  presenting  tliis  annual  report,  the  Treasurer  desires  once 
more  to  express  liis  OAvn  warm  gratitude  and  that  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  the  liberal  aid  that  has  been  given  for  the 
support  of  the  League  in  its  work.  The  many  devoted  friends 
of  the  cause, — mep  and  women,  the  rich  and  the  poor, — have 
continued  their  generous  and  patriotic  contributions;  and  every 
appeal  has  met  with  a  prompt  and  cheerful  response.  Mr.  An- 
drew Carnegie's  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars  should  be  particu- 
larly mentioned.  Another  friend  of  the  cause,  in  a  far  western 
state,  has  offered  to  leave  in  his  will  one  thousand  dollai-s,  in 
trust,  to  aid  the  work. 

To-day  we  look  forward  to  a  new  year,  the  fifth  of  the 
League's  life;  and  it  is  well  for  us  to  realize,  in  some  measure, 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  importance  of  the  duty 
before  us.  The  war  in  the  Philippines  is  ended.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  present  majority  in  Congress  are 
committed  to  the  policy  of  holding  the  Islands  indefinitely  The 
press  is  largely  indifferent  or  hostile  to  us.  Other  issues  are 
absorbing  the  minds  of  the  American  voters.  Many  persons 
who  once  disapproved  of  taking  the  islands  are  now  disposed  to 
an  indolent  acceptance  of  the  situation,  as  one  from  which  there 
is  no  escape.  And  it  is  for  the  Anti-Imperialist  Leagues,  and 
particularly  for  this,  the  oldest  and  most  active  of  them  all,  to 
keep  this  great  question  constantly  before  the  80,000,000  peo- 
ple of  this  nation;:  to  eaucate  the  minds  and  awaken  the  con- 
sciences of  the  voters;  and  to  teach  them  that  the  principles  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  apply  to  Malays  in  the  East  as 
well  as  to  Anglo-Saxons  here. 

This  is  a  stupendous  work  and  one  of  vital  importance,  we 
believe,  to  the  country  and  to  the  cause  of  republican  institu- 
tions. It  is  a  work  that  must  be  carried  on.  And  to  direct  and 
carry  it  on  in  all  New  England,  and  to  a  large  extent  outside, 
we  have  only  a  coramittee  of  nine  persons,  receiving  and  ex- 
pending some  $3,000  to  $4,000  a  year.  The  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  League,  generous  and  untiring  as  the  givers  have 
shown  themselves  in  their  contributions,  are  entirely  inadequate 
for  carrying  on  the  work  as  it  ought  to  be  done. 

We  need  a  vast  increase  in  our  membei-ship,- — men  and 
women, — all  over  'New  England,  who  will  give  money,  time  and 
effort  to  promote  these  objects.  We  need  persons  to  form  branch 
Leagues  in  all  the  large  places  where  it  may  be  possible;  to 
write  articles  for  the  local  newspapers;  to  secure  public  lectures 
and  debates  on  the  subject;    to  offer  prizes  for  Anti-Imperialist 
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essays  in  the  schools ;  to  bring  the  subject  before  political  and 
religious  gatherings  and  patriotic  societies;  and  to  influence 
and  educate  public  opinion  in  their  several  neighborhoods,  in 
every  proper  way.  Particularly  we  need  persons  everywhere 
who  are  prepared  to  answer  the  two  questions  -\^diich  are  causing 
the  most  perplexity  in  many  minds,  though  so  easily  answered, 
"How  could  we  have  avoided  getting  into  the  present  situa- 
tion?" and  "How  can  we  get  out  of  it?" 

We  need  a  great  deal  more  money  than  we  have  ever  had 
before, — to  bring  home  effectually  to  our  people  these  great 
principles,  which  the  press  now  offers  us  so  little  opportunity  of 
presenting.  We  need  the  advice,  suggestions,  and  co-operation 
of  Anti-lmperialist-s  all  over  New  England  in  devising  and  car- 
rying out,  if  possible,  more  effective  measures  to  promote  the 
cause. 

We  apeal  to  Anti-Imperialists  who  have  not  yet  done  so,  to 
put  themselves  in  active  communication  with  the  committee;  to 
work  and  contribute  freely  for  the  cause;  and  to  suggest  such 
methods  of  work  for  the  League  as  seem  to  them  promising. 

Our  friends,  the  Imperialists,  would  be  glad  to  make  the 
country  believe  that  the  Pliilippine  question  was  settled  when 
the  armed  resistance  ceased.  Let  no  one  believe  it  for  a  moment. 
Is  the  Irish  question  settled?  Is  the  question  of  Poland  settled, 
of  Finland,  of"  Alsace-Lon-aine,  of  the  Transvaal?  Was  the 
Hungarian  question  settled  till  the  independence  of  Hungary 
was  recognized?  Let  the  League  so  redouble  its  activities  as  to 
convince  the  most  skeptical  that  imperialism  is  and  always  will 
be  a  burning  question  until  the  undemocratic,  un-American  her- 
esy is  stamped  out  forever.  Let  us  all  consecrate  ourselves,  if 
need  be,  to  a  life-long  struggle  in  this  great  cause. 

"Give  yourself  no  uneasiness,  young  man,"  said  a  vener- 
able Revolutionary  patriot,  in  the  dark  days  of  the  struggle  for 
Independence,  pointing  his  finger  solemnly  upAvard,  "it  is 
written  there  we  shall  be  free." 

Let  us  renew  our  struggle  courageously  and  confidently. 
It  is  written  there  that  America  shall  be  free  herself  and  respect 
the  freedom  of  others. 

.DAVID   G.   HASKINS,   JR.,   Treasurer. 
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electiojs^  of  officers. 

On  motion,  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Reuben 
Kidner  and  Mr.  Charles-Edward  A.  Winslow  was  appointed  by 
the  chair  to  collect  and  count  ballots  for  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  reported  that  the  following  gentlemen  were  unani- 
mously elected: 

President, 
George  S.  Boutwell. 


Vice-Presidents, 


Charles  G.  Ames, 
Edward  Atkinson, 
Leonard  W.  Bacon, 
Samuel  Bowles 
Gamaliel  Bradford, 

D.  H.  Chamberlain, 
A.  P."  Childs, 
Charles  R.  Codman, 
Patrick  A,  Collins, 
C.  F.  Dole, 

E.  Winchester  Donald, 
Dana  Estes, 

William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Edwin  Ginn, 
Seth  C.  Gordon, 
Arthur  C.  A.  Hall, 
T.  W.  Higginson, 
Henry  F.  Hollis, 
Henrv  W.  Lamb, 


Luther  F.  McKinney, 
George  E.  Mci^eill, 
Edwin  D.  Mead, 
Henry  B.  Metcalf, 
Robert  M.  Morse, 
James  P.  Munroe, 
Charles  Eliot  jS'orton, 
Francis  A.  Osborn, 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr., 
Albion  A.  Perry, 
Henry  Pickering, 
Edwin  C.  Pierce, 
A.  A.  Putnam, 
Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., 
Frank  B.  Sanborn, 
W.  H.  Scott, 
Mooriield  Storey, 
William  G.  Sumner, 
Charles  F.  Thayer, 


Winslow  Warren. 

Treasurer^ 
David  Greene  Haskins,  Jr. 

Secretary, 
Erving  Winslow. 

Executive  Committee. 

Julian  Codman,  Albert  S.  Parsons, 

Charles  Fleischer,  John  Ritchie, 

Archibald  M.  Howe,  Charles  Warren. 
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ADDRESS  BY  MK.  EDWIN  BURRITT  SMITH. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  When  honored  by 
your  invitation  to  address  this  meeting,  I  decided  to  speak  on 
some  phase  of  the  situation.  Since  I  left  home  ten  days  ago 
seA'eral  important  ofticial  utterances  have  been  made,  and  it 
seems  to  me  timely  to  contrast  these  utterances  as  bearing  upon 
the  present  situation  in  the  Philippines. 

First,  however,  a  word  about  the  West  in  response  to  Mr. 
Boutwell's  suggestion.  It  is,  of  course,  disappointing  to  you  as 
M  ell  as  to  us  that  on  the  face  of  the  returns  greater  indications 
cf  revolt  do  not  appear.  It  is  well  to  recall  that  the  Republican 
hold  upon  the  West  has  been  broken  but  twice — in  1892  on  the 
tariff  issue,  and  in  1896  on  the  free  silver  issue.  The  return  of 
the  mountain  states  to  the  Republican  fold  is  everywliere  recog- 
nized to  be  due  to  the  passing  of  the  free  silver  issue.  It  is  not 
£0  obvious,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  the  return  of  free  silver 
Ifepublicans  to  their  party  faith  throughout  the  West  has 
largely  made  good  for  the  moment  the  revolt  of  those  who  have 
refused  to  follow  their  party  in  its  imperial  adventure. 

Just  now  those  who  oppose  the  employment  of  the  public 
authority  in  behalf  of  special  interests,  Avhether  at  home  or 
across  the  seas,  are  rallying  for  a  new  encounter  with  the  forces 
of  special  privilege.  The  talk  of  tariff  reform  by  some  of  the 
Republican  leaders  in  the  late  campaign — ^^and  it  will  end  in  talk 
— no  doubt  accomplished  its  purpose  by  holding  many  dissatis- 
fied voters  in  line  for  the  moment.  But  mere  talk  by  the  ser- 
vants of  monopoly  of  "the  reform  of  the  tariff  by  its  friends" 
will  not  always  serve.  When  the  conflict  of  the  people  against 
privilege  deepens,  you  may  expect  substantial  help  from  the 
central  West. 

Nothing  pertainiuii'  to  the  Philippine  debauch  has  stirred 
ine  more  deeply  than  the  fact  that  those  whom  we  trusted  with 
temporary  authority  in  1896,  in  their  use  of  that  authority 
l^eedlessly  betrayed  the  principle  of  representative  government. 
They  were  commissioned  by  the  people  to  settle  our  disordered 
finances.  They  betrayed  this  commission  by  committing  the 
c^tintry  to  a  policy  which  tramples  on  all  which  has  made  Amer- 
ly.^  distinctive  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Once  started  on 
a  road  so  strange  to  us,  they  apologized  for  each  step,  protesting 
that  it  did  not  involve  the  next  and  that  the  question  of  policy 
■v\*afc  still  operi. 
'•^  '  '  Some  among  us   have   vainly   hoped    that   the   President 
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might  become  a  Moses  to  lead  us  out  of  the  Egyptian  darkness, 
which  has  been  like  a  pall  over  the  archipelago  since  Commo- 
dore Dewey  carried  out  Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt's  order  of 
lebruary  25,  1898:  ''In  the  event  of  declaration  of  war  with 
Spain,  your  duty  will  be  to  see  that  the  Spanish  squadron  does 
not  leave  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  then  offensive  operations  in  Phil- 
i],pine  Islands."  If  the^.-e  was  room  for  doubt  in  respect  to  the 
President's  purpose,  it  is  removed  by  his  annual  message  which 
has  appeared  since  this  meeting  opened.  He  says:  "Xo  policy 
has  vindicated  itself  in  a  more  signal  manner  than  the  policy  o-f 
holding  the  Philippines." 

Let  us  see  how  this  policy  has  vindicated  itself.  The  con- 
trast of  recent  official  utterances,  which  I  promised  a^-  the  outset, 
will  throw  some  light  on  this  matter  of  vindicating  what  it  now 
appears  was  a  policy  from  the  start  as  foreshadowed  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Roosevelt's  order  of  February  25,  1898,  already 
quoted,  "then  offensive  operations  in  the  Philippines." 

The  President,  at  Philadelphia,  on  November  22,  1902, 
before  proceeding  to  boast  of  the  alleged  mildness  of  the  despot- 
ism which  his  predecessor  set  up  and  he  proposes  shall  be  main- 
tained in  the  Philippines,  pronounced  our  obituary  in  these 
words: 

"The  prophets  of  disaster  have  seen  their  predictions  so 
completely  falsified  by  the  events  that  it  is  actually  difficult  to 
arouse  even  a  passing  interest  in  their  failure.  To  answer  them 
now,  to  review  their  attack  on  our  army,  is  of  merely  academic 
interest.  They  played  their  brief  part  of  obstruction  and  clam- 
or; they  said  their  say;  and  the  current  of  our  life  went  over 
them,  and  they  sank  under  it." 

This  tragedy  we  are  bound  to  admit  is  important,  if  real. 
Indeed,  if  some  time  ago  we  sank  beneath  the  mighty  current 
of  American  life  we  ought  not  to  be  partaking  of  Anti-Imperial- 
ist luncheons;  at  least  we  should  shut  up  and  cease  to  disturb 
the  strenuous  voyagers  who  are  floating  to  some  sort  of  fame  on 
the  tide  by  which  it  seems  we  have  been  engulfed.  If  we  are 
in  fact  occupants  of  a  watery  grave  beneath  so  great  a  tide,  if 
our  attacks  on  the  holy  cause  of  Philippine  conquest  be  now 
merely  of  academic  interest,  why,  Mr.  President,  do  you  so  often 
lecur  to  our  fate?  Why  not  leave  us  and  our  prophecies  to  the 
wretched  biographer  of  dead  prophets  and  false  prophecies? 

Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  same  speech  proceeds  thus: 

'Teace  and  order  now  prevail  and  a  greater  measure  of 
prosperity  and  of  happiness  than  the  Filipinos  have  ever  hith- 
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erto  known  in  all  their  dark  and  checkered  history;  and  each 
one  of  them  has  a  greater  measure  of  liberty,  a  greater  chance 
of  happiness,  and  greater  safety  for  his  life  and  property  than  he 
or  his  forefathers  have  ever  before  known." 

On  November  22d,  Mr.  Koosevelt  said  at  Memphis: 

"The  progress  of  the  Islands,  both  in  material  well-being 
and  as  regards  order  and  justice,  under  the  administration  of 
Gov.  Wright  and  his  colleagues  has  been  astounding.  .  -.  .  . 
The  Islands  have  never  been  as  orderly,  as  peaceful,  or  as  pros- 
perous as  now;  and  in  no  other  Oriental  country,  wdiethcr  ruled 
by  Asiatics  or  Europeans,  is  there  anything  approaching  to  the 
amount  of  individual  liberty  and  of  self-government  which  our 
rule  has  brought  to  the  Filipinos." 

Such  is  the  official  view,  oft  repeated  by  those  responsible 
for  it,  of  the  Philippine  situation.  It  is  in  fact  the  official  de- 
fence to  charges  that  it  is  imagined  the  Anti-Imperialists  would 
make,  had  they  not  long  since  sunk  beneath  the  current  of  our 
present  strenuous  life. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  official  statement  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Philippines  is  expressed  in  comparative  as  well  as 
superlative  terms.  It  is  also  regretable  that  Mr.  Eoosevelt  has 
neglected  to  furnish  us  a  new  dictionary  defining  the  meanings 
which  our  Presidents  give  to  old  words.  We  should  like  to  know 
just  how  much  "liberty"  and  "happiness"  and  "prosperity"  the 
surviving  Filipinos  enjoy.  It  helps  us  little  in  our  search  for 
the  truth  to  be  told  that  they  now  enjoy  "a  greater  measure"  of 
these  blessings  than  ever  before,  and  greater  than  that  enjoyed 
in  any  other  Oriental  country.  "Without  something  definite  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  "self-government"  we  have  graciously 
l«estowed  upon  the  Filipinos — in  the  absence  of  definitions  of 
"liberty,"  "happiness,"  "prosperity,"  and  "self-government"  as 
now  officially  employed — we  are  left  to  wonder  wliy  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  us  think  that  his  so-called  progress  toward  lib- 
erty and  self-government  in  the  Philippines  is  "astounding." 
How  easily  he  is  astounded  appears  from  his  every  restatement 
of  the  official  view  of  -the  Philippine  situation.  At  Philadelphia 
lie  said: 

"The  war  has  been  brought  to  an  end  sooner  than  even  the 
most  sanguine  of  us  dared  to  hope." 

If  this  be  true,  some  high  in  public  place  have  all  along 
dared  to  talk  more  sanguinely  than  they  dared  to  hope.  Did  we 
not,  from  the  commencement  of  our  war  of  conquest  in  the 
Philippines,  hear  frequent  official  prophecies  that  the  war  was 
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about  to  end?  In  1900  did  not  the  Taft  Commission  pause  in 
its  divinely  appointed  task  of  ''enacting"  ukases  "by  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,"  to  appeal  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  re-elect  Mr,  McKinley  that  peace  in  the  Islands 
?night  follow  within  ninety  days  ?  Did  not  one  Philippine  com- 
iuander-in-chief  after  another  come  home  wearing  on  his  brows 
the  laurels  of  alleged  victory?  Now  it  appears,  on  authority  of 
the  President,  that  the  end  of  the  war  in  fact  came  "sooner  than 
even  the  most  sanguine  of  us  dared  to  hope,"  though  not  nearly 
so  soon  as  those  highest  in  power  dared  to  predict.  As  John 
Piske  once  said,  a  statesman  "measures  statesments,  not  by  their 
truth,  but  by  their  availableness  as  means  towards  a  practical 
end." 

The  truth  is,  the  oificial  view  of  events  and  the  situation  in 
the  Philippines  was  built  up  and  stands,  with  but  slight  regard 
to  the  facts,  upon  the  theory  that  the  right  of  self-defence 
applies  to  administrations  as  well  as  to  individuals. 

The  actual  situation  in  the  Islands,  difficult  as  a  persistent 
policy  of  suppression  has  made  it  to  ascertain  the  facts,  slowly 
but  surely  becomes  clear.  We  know  that  the  government  which 
the  President  set  up  and  Congress  finally  adopted  is  one  of  the 
most  absolute  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  that  a  small  commission 
appointed  by  the  President  issues  whatever  so-called  "laws" 
seem  to  it  desirable;  that  these  "laws"  disregard  and  violate  in 
vital  particulars  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  that  hu- 
man slavery  is  officially  recognized  and  permitted  to  exist  be- 
neath the  American  flag;  that  the  Filipinos  do  not  enjoy 
anything  in  the  nature  of  self-government  as  the  term  is  under- 
stood by  us;  that  the  survivors  of  a  desolating  war,  waged 
against  men,  women  and  children  of  the  Islands  by  what  the 
Judge  Advocate  correctly  describes  as  "an  invading  army," 
have  no  voice  in  the  government  imposed  upon  them  and  main- 
tained by  force  of  arms;  that  the  liberty  which  we  know  and 
cherish  for  ourselves  does  not  exist  in  the  Philippines;  that  from 
the  proceeds  of  taxes  imposed  by  the  commission  without  repre- 
sentation its  members  help  themselves  to  such  salaries  as  they 
want;  that  "prosperity'"  which  so  astounds  the  President  is 
composed  in  about  equal  parts  of  pestilence  and  famine. 

The  official  view  of  the  Philippine  tragedy,  with  which  the 
American  people  have  so  long  been  soothed,  is  in  serious  danger. 
Our  war  of  conquest  and  devastation  was  followed,  as  the  night 
the  day,  by  all  the  horrors  of  pestilence  and  famine.  ISTow  comes 
Secretary  Eoot,  asking  for  immediate  legislation,  and  confesses 
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that  "the  ills  which  have  recently  befallen  the  Islands  call 
urgently  for  action  and  immediate  measures  of  relief."  He 
eays: 

"The  people  of  a  country  just  emerging  from  nearly  six 
years  of  devastating  warfare,  during  which  productive  industry 
was  interrupted,  vast  amounts  of  property  were  destroyed,  the 
bonds  of  social  order  were  broken,  habits  of  peaceful  industry 
were  lost,  and  at  the  close  of  which  a  great  residuum  of  disor- 
derly men  were  left  leading  a  life  of  brigandage  and  robbery, 
had  a  sufficiently  difficult  task  before  them  to  restore  order  and 
prosperity.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  the  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  have  within  the  past  year  been  visited  by  great 
misfortune." 

The  Secretary  proceeds  to  detail  the  loss  by  disease  of 
nearly  all  the  draft  animals  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  He  reports  that  the  price  of  caraboas  has  advanced  from 
$20  to  $200  Mexican;  that  the  rice  crop  is  but  25  per  cent,  of 
an  ordinary  crop;  that  rice  has  advanced  75  per  cent,  in  price; 
that  the  commission  has  been  obliged  to  purchase  at  public 
expense  "40,000,000  pounds  of  rice  to  save  the  people  from 
perishing  by  famine'';  that  "cholera  has  raged  and  is  raging 
throughout  the  Islands";  that  this  scourge,  "it  is  estimated, 
will  claim  not  less  than  100,000  victims";  that  the  decline  in 
the  price  of  silver  has  plunged  both  public  and  private  finances 
into  dire  confusion,  changing  a  surplus  of  public  revenue  into 
a  deficit  "at  the  very  time  when  other  causes  mentioned  have 
caused  an  extraordinary  demand  for  the  use  of  the  revenues  for 
the  relief  of  the  people."  Mr.  Root  adds:  "Agriculture  is 
prostrated.    Commerce  is  hampered  and  discouraged." 

Such,  again  to  quote  Mr.  Roosevelt,  is  the  "greatest  meas- 
ure of  prosperity  and  happiness  than  the  Filipinos  have  hitherto 
known  in  all  tlieir  dark  and  checkered  history."  Such  is  the 
"progress  of  the  Islands,  both  in  material  well-being  and  as 
regards  order  and  justice,"  which  the  President  pronounces  "as- 
tounding." Such  is  the  situation  with  which  a  Congress  com- 
posed of  men  who  never  saw  the  Philippines  and  in  no  sense 
represent  the  wretched  survivors  of  war,  pestilence  and  famine, 
in  which  the  Filipions  have  no  voice,  is  asked  by  Secretary  Root 
to  deal. 

The  President,  in  his  message,  thus  proceeds : 

"The  triumph  of  our  arms,  above  all  the  triumph  of  our 
laws  and  principles,  has  come  sooner  than  we  had  any  right  to 
expect.     Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  army  for  what 
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it  lias  done  in  the  Philippines  both  in  -warfare  and  from  an 
administrative  standpoint  in  preparing  the  way  for  civil  gov- 
ernment; and  similar  credit  belongs  to  the  civil  authorities  for 
the  way  in  which  they  have  planted  the  seeds  of  self-govern- 
ment in  the  ground  thus  made  ready  for  them.  The  people 
taken  as  a  whole  now  enjoy  a  measure  of  self-government 
greater  than  that  granted  to  any  other  orientals  by  any  foreign 
power,  and  greater  than  that  enjoyed  by  any  other  Orientals 
under  their  own  government,  save  the  Japanese  alone." 

And  so  it  seems  that  "the  progress  of  the  Islands"  which 
so  ''astounds"  Mr.  Eoosevelt  after  all  amounts  only  to  the 
"seeds"  of  "self-government." 

We  are  officially  exhorted  to  rejoice  because  America  is 
promoting  a  sort  of  "self-government"  in  the  East  which  it  is 
alleged  compares  favorably  with  that  enjoyed  under  the  rule  of 
the  English  in  India,  the  Dutch  in  Java,  the  Russians  in  Man- 
churia, and  wdtli  that  of  the  Chinese;  and  which  is  only  sur- 
passed in  the  Orient  by  that  enjoyed  by  the  Japanese. 

Think  of  an  American  President,  the  successor  in  office  of 
George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  boasting  that  he  has 
conferred  upon  the  wretched  survivors  of  a  distant  and  inof- 
fensive people,  whom  he  has  conquered  and  crushed  by  over- 
whelming military  force,  a  degree  of  "Hberty"  somewhat  higher 
than  ordinary  Oriental  liberty  though  not  equal  to  that  of 
Japan.  Why  this  official  shrinking  in  our  highest  places  from 
the  American  standard  of  liberty  and  self-government  as  under- 
stood by  free  men?  Why  not,  Mr.  President,  compare  your 
Philippine  "liberty"  and  "self-government"  with  the  genuine 
liberty  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  with  the  real  self- 
government  of  the  Constitution?  Why  turn  from  these  to 
Oriental  despotism?  "Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign 
ground?"  i 

Let  us  see  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  correct  in  stating  that 
oi.r  prophecies  have  be^n  "completely  falsified."  Prof.  William 
G.  Sumner  of  Yale  University,  early  in  1899,  pointed  out  the 
sharp  contrast  between  the  ideas  and  methods  of  Spain  and  the 
United  States.     He  then  said: 

"We  have  beaten  Spain  in  a  military  conflict,  but  we  are 
submitting  to  be  conquered  by  her  on  the  field  of  ideas  and  pol- 
icies. Expansionism  and  imperialism  are  nothing  but  the  old 
philosophies  of  national  prosperity  which  have  brought  Spain  to 

where  she  now  is My  patriotism  is  of  the  kind 

which  is  outraged  by  the  notion  that  the  United  States  never 
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^vas  a  great  nation  until  in  a  petty  three  months'  war  it  knocked 
to  pieces  a  poor,  decrepit,  bankrupt  old  state  like  Spain.  To 
hold  such  an  opinion  as  that  is  to  abandon  all  American  stand- 
ards, to  put  shame  and  scorn  on  all  that  our  ancestor  tried  to 
baild  up  here,  and  to  go  over  to  the  standards  of  which  Spain  is 
a  representative." 

While  we  deeply  deplore  the  inevitable  consequences  of  an 
unnecessary  war,  it  seems  proper  to  point  out  that  from  the 
moment  the  Philippine  adventure  was  so  lightly  entered  upon 
we  have  protested;  that  we  predicted  the  very  consequences 
which  Mr.  Root  now  admits.  Wo  prophesied  disaster,  vainly 
hoping  to  avert  disaster.  We  do  not  rejoice  that  the  Philippines 
lie  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  foreign  invader?.  We  point  out  the 
facts,  hoping  even  yet  to  reverse  a  policy  that  has  thus  far 
brought  only  shame  and  dishonor  to  the  American  name. 

What  has  been  done  by  us  in  the  Philippines  caunot  bo 
wholly  undone.  ]\fuch  of  it,  when  the  policy  of  silence  finally 
fails,  as  it  must  fail,  will  be  set  down  and  fitly  characterized  by 
the  historians  of  our  age.  It  is  still  open  to  us  to  apply  Ameri- 
can methods  in  the  Philippines.  Tlie  moral  quality  of  the 
means  by  which  we  overcame  an  entire  people,  making  them 
"want  peace  and  want  it  badly,"  by  which  we  compelled  the 
wretched  survivors  to  submit  to  a  military  despotism,  must  be 
judged  by  Ihe  record.  The  moral  quality  of  the  fact  of  our 
acquisition  of  the  Philippines  is  to  be  determined  by  what  we 
finally  do  with  them. 

That  the  acquisition  of  the  Islands  is  a  departure  from  the 
established  course  of  American  development,  though  long  de- 
nied, is  now  admitted.  Every  previous  extension  of  our  terri- 
tory was  to  secure  opportunity  for  theexpausion  of  American 
ideals  and  institutions.  For  the  first  time  we  have  acquired 
lands  fully  occupied  by  a  people  not  qualified  for  American 
citizenship  or  to  share  with  us  its  rights  and  responsibilities. 
Indeed,  their  unfitness  for  American  citizenship  is  made  the 
conclusive  reason  for  their  incorporation  into  our  body  politic 
without  rights. 

It  is  claimed  that  when  we  have  taken  a  census  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  our  war- of  conquest  and  its  consequences,  and  have 
selected  those  upon  whom  we  are  graciouslv  to  bestow  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  suffrage,  we  shall  have  self-covemment  in  the 
Islands.  But  the  representatives  of  the.-e  selected  native  voters 
are  to  have  no  real  authority — they  are  merely  to  be  permitted 
1o  talk  and  perhaps  to  share  the  spoils  of  administration. 
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There  are  two  established  methods  of  nation-making:  The 
American  method  of  incorporation  with  representation,  and  the 
Roman  method  of  incorporation  without  representation. 

John  Fiske,  in  discussing  these  distinct  methods  of  nation- 
making,  said: 

"The  essential  vice  of  the  Eoman  system  was  that  it  had 
been  unable  to  avoid  weakenino-  the  spirit  of  personal  indepen- 
dence and  crushing  out  local  self-government  among  the  people 
to  whom  it  had  been  applied.  It  owed  its  wonderful  success  to 
joining  liberty  with  union,  but  as  it  went  on  it  found  itself  com- 
pelled gradually  to  sacrifice  liberty  to  union,  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  central  government  and  enlarging  its  functions 
more  and  more,  until  by  and  by  the  political  life  of  the  several 
parts  had  so  far  died  away  that,  imder  the  pressure  of  attack 
from  without,  the  union  fell  to  pieces  and  the  whole  political 
system  had  to  be  painfully  reconstmcted." 

"The  Eoman  method  of  nation-making  lacked  the  principle 

of  representation What  was  needed  was  the 

introduction  of  a  fierce  spirit  of  personal  liberty  and  personal 
self-government." 

Thus  far  we  have  sought  to  suppress  this  spirit  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. It  is  not  too  late  to  reverse  this  e^dl  policy.  We  de- 
mand that  it  be  reversed.  ISTo  government  which  is  not  thor- 
oughly representative  is  American  in  character.  We  insist  that 
the  United  States  shall  govern  no  territory  except  by  our  long 
established  American  methods. 


ADDEESS    BY   THE   HOK    MOOEFIELD    STOEEY. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Our  opponents,  like  the  supporters  uf  bad  causes  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  flatter  themselves  that  the  supporters  of  the  good 
cause  are  dead,  but  jNIr.  Smith  has  pointed  out  to  you  some 
reasons  for  thinking  that  they  are  mistaken.  Men  arc  not  al- 
ways dead  who  sleep.  There  is  a  possibility  of  awakening.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  President  Eoosevelt  and  his  supporters  are 
encouraged  in  their  opinion  that  the  American  people  do  not 
take  a  vital  interest  in  this  question  by  the  silence  of  the  press 
and  by  the  silence  of  a  great  many  persons  who  agi*ee  with  us, 
but  never  say  so.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  for  some  months 
a  more  general  silence  than  we  could  wish.     But  what  does  it 
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mean?  "We  all  know  from  private  conversation  how  generally 
men  are  interested  in  this  question  and  how  anxious  they  are 
to  get  the  opportunity  to  express  themselves,  and  we  also  know 
with  what  pains  that  opportunity  has  been  denied  them  now  for 
four  or  five  years;  how  in  every  Presidential  election  they  are 
told,  "Not  this  time!"  Now  the  question  is  of  currency,  now 
it  is  of  local  government,  now  of  tariff, — everything  except 
the  imperial  policy.  After  the  election  we  are  told  that  the 
American  people  have  passed  upon  this  question,  but  before  the 
election  it  is  never  involved. 

I  fancy  that  their  apparent  silence  is  due  to  two  things.  In 
the  first  place  the  people  do  not  know  the  facts.  The  authorities 
at  Washington  for  something  like  four  yeai-s  have  drawn  the 
veil  of  the  censorship  between  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the 
people  of  this  country.  They  have  taken  good  care  that  we 
should  not  know  what  is  being  done  in  these  islands  and  the 
press  of  the  United  States  has  conscientiously  co-operated  with 
the  Administration  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  the  truth  from  the 
people.  You  cannot  expect  men  to  be  veiy  indignant  about 
things  that  they  never  hear  of  and  that  is  one  reason  why  the 
indignation  of  the  American  people  seems  slow  to  kindle. 

Another  reason  is  that  they  are  prosperous, — they  are  busy, 
they  have  their  own  affairs  to  attend  to,  their  own  dollars  to 
make.  And  as  the  word  "prosperous"  crosses  my  lips  I  cannot 
help  remembering  the  words  of  Lincoln,  when,  speaking  of  the 
men  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  said:  "True 
statesmen  as  they  were,  they  knew  the  tendency  of  prosperity  to 
breed  tyrants."  Is  it  strange  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
prosperity  is  the  war  ciy  of  a  great  party,  tyranny  should  for  the 
first  time  make  its  way  into  our  government!  It  is  "the  advance 
agent  of  prosperity"  from  whose  administration,  as  Senator 
Hoar  has  said,  "the  downfall  of  the  ximerican  Kepublic  may 
dat€." 

But  when  it  is  said  that  the  American  people  do  not 
care  what  happens  in  the  Philippines,  the  strongest  argument 
in  favor  of  our  cause  has  been  uttered.  With  what  pro- 
priety, with  what  grace  can  one  nation  undertake  to  govern 
another  when  it  does  not  know  and  does  not  care  what  is  going 
on  in  the  towns  and  in  the  homes  of  the  men  whom  it  is  seeking 
to  govern.  The  very  fact  that  we  are  not  interested  and  appar- 
ently cannot  be  interested  is  our  confession  that  we  are  not  fit 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  government  of  that  people. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  with  that  careful  understatement 
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for  which  he  has  achieved  a  great  reputation,  tells  us  that  the 
cholera  will  claim  in  the  Philippine  Islands  "not  less"  than 
100,000  victims.  Hoiv  many  more  ?  Suppose  that  somewhere 
within  the  United  States  today  there  were  five  thousand  deaths 
of  cholera.  Can  you  not  imagine  the  excitement  that  would  pre- 
A'aii  all  over  this  country?  Think  of  the  quarantine  regulations 
which  would  be  made.  Tliink  of  the  contributions  for  the 
stricken  communities.  Think  of  the  denunciations  that  would 
be  heaped  upon  the  health  authorities  who  left  the  door  open 
to  the  pestilence.  One  hundred  thousand  deaths  occur  among 
a  people  who  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  us  for  all  the  gov- 
ernment they  enjoy  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  notice 
it  in  the  dispatch  of  the  Associated  Press  without  emotion.  So 
far  as  I  know,  not  one  single  dollar  has  been  contributed;  so  far 
as  I  know,  no  suggestion  that  any  money  be  contributed  has 
been  heard  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  nor  have  I  heard 
any  denunciation  of  any_  health  authorities. 

Ini  saying  this  we  come  to  another  strong  argument  against 
the  system.  Whatever  we  know,  we  learn  from  the  reports  of 
the  men  who  are  responsible.  If  the  administration  at  Wash- 
ington is  responsible  for  these  things,  we  only  hear  what 
they  have  to  say  about  their  misdeeds.  If  Governor  Taft's 
commission  has  been  derelict,  we  know  nothing  about  the  facts 
save  what  Governor  Taft  chooses  to  tell  us.  Do  we  rely  upon 
such  evidence  at  home?  Mr.  Croker  would  tell  us  that  New 
York  was  governed  honestly  by  Tammany  Hall  under  his  ad- 
ministration. When  we  listen  to  Mr.  Quay  and  Mr.  Penny- 
packer  of  Pennsylvania,  we  learn  that  Pennsylvania  is  the  ideal 
community  of  the  world,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  gentle- 
men who  are  now  on  their  way  to  prison  for  bribery  in  St. 
Louis  would  tell  us  that  the  government  of  that  city  w^as  per- 
fectly pure.  Do  we  believe  them?  We  do  not  trust  what  the 
governor  of  'New  York  or  the  mayor  of  Boston  tell  us  as  to 
what  they  have  done.  We  judge  for  ourselves.  Can  we  safely 
trust  the  evidence  of  those  who  are  governing  an  alien  people 
thousands  of  miles  from  our  shores?  Very  few  men  have  ever 
been  convicted  of  crime  by  what  they  chose  to  tell  the  public 
about  their  acts.  The  Pilipino  people  may  suffer  from  misgov- 
ernment  but  they  cannot  change  their  rulers  and  they  cannot 
make  us  hear  their  complaints  and  redress  their  wrongs.  This 
makes  our  government  inevitably  a  failure.  There  is  no  public 
opinion  to  control  official  action. 

What  is  our  duty?     Our  duty  in  the  first  place  is  to  keep 
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the  history  of  these  transactions  straight.  So  far  as  we  can 
through  the  limited  channels  at  oux  service,  we  must  let  the 
people  of  the  United  States  understand  what  is  done  under 
their  fiag,  in  their  uniform,  at  their  expense.  It  is  a  slow 
process,  perhaps,  but  it  is  sure.  It  is  as  slow  as  the  process 
to  which  I  alluded  the  last  time  I  addressed  this  audience.  It 
is  as  sure  as  the  forces  of  history  which  strip  Nero  and  Caracalla, 
once  believed  to  be  sons  of  the  Gods,  of  the  false  glamor  which 
sui'rounded  them,  and  leave  them  before  us  in  their  naked  de- 
formity, mere  bad  men  whom  every  schoolboy  knows  but  to 
despise.  We  must  say  to  the  authorities  at  Washington,  if  your 
cause  is  just  you  can  afford  to  tell  us  the  exact  truth.  Do  not 
tell  us  in  general  phrase  that  these  people  are  prosperous, 
wonderfully  peaceful,  enjoying  a  great  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment. Tell  us  what  peace,  what  prosperity,  what  self-govern- 
ment! Tell  us  exactly  what  you  have  done  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  how  these  results  have  been  attained.  There  is  a 
phrase  in  the  law  which  as  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  varies 
and  mine  is  out  of  date,  I  will  venture  to  translate,  and  that  is, 
^'- Fraud  takes  refuge  in  general  expressions"  and  thci-e  is 
another  one,  that  ^'' Mere  phrases  of  compliment  hind  nobody." 

Take  the  President's  message  and  the  Secretary  of  War's 
report  and  apply  to  those  documents  these  simple  rules.  Take 
this  last  message  which  has  just  come  out.  The  President  says: 
"Credit  belongs  to  the  civil  government  for  the  way  they  have 
planted  the  seeds  of  self-government."  Yes,  my  friends,  they 
have  planted  there  the  most  precious  and  the  most  fertile  seed 
of  liberty  that  is  known  to  man  and  that  is  "the  blood  of  the 
martyrs." 

Let  us  take  one  by  one  each  general  statement  and  analyze 
it.  "Every  effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  such  cruelties  and 
finally  these  efforts  have  been  completely  successful.  Every  ef- 
fort has  also  been  made  to  detect  and  punish  the  wrong-doers." 
This  statement  is  not  true,  unless  the  official  records  of  the  War 
Department  are  false.  There  is  today  in  the  United  States, 
wearing  the  uniform  of  a  brigadier-general,  a  man  named  Fun- 
ston,  and  the  records  show  that  against  him  was  made  the  charge 
that  he  ordered  the  murder  of  prisoners  on  the  field  of  battle 
four  days  after  this  war  began.  The  charge  that  prisoners  were 
killed  was  referred  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Crowder  and  he  re- 
ported that  the  investigation  should  not  be  pressed  because 
"facts  would  develop  implicating  many  others."  General  Otis 
concurred  in  this  recommendation,  saying  it  "is  not  thought 
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tiiat  this  charge  is  very  grievous,"  and  the  War  Department 
accepted  it.  Yet  the  penahy  for  this  olienee  under  Abraham 
Lincoln's  order  is  death.  The  charge  was  renewed  by  Lieuten- 
ant Hall,  of  Kansas,  who  gave  Secretary  Eoot  the  names  of 
twenty  witnesses,  ofhcers  as  well  as  privates,  to  prove  the  charge. 
These  witnesses  were  in  the  United  States,  but  Secretary  Koot 
never  ordered  the  charge  investigated.  He  did  order  less 
grave  charges  against  Funston  to  be  investigated  by  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  M'hen  the  case  came  before 
them,  this  commission  pointed  out  that  the  witnesses  were  in  the 
L^nited  States  and  asked  if  they  were  to  investigate  without 
hearing  them.  General  Otis  replied  through  his  adjutant-gen- 
Ihat  "The  papers  in  this  case  transmitted  from  AVashington 
affirmatively  show  that  the  principal  witnesses  are  not  in  the 
PhiKpi^ine  Islands,"  and  therefore  it  "must  have  been  contem- 
plated that  'the  proceedings  of  the  board  here  would  necessarily 
Le  partial  and  incomplete."  This  is  not  my  statement.  It  is 
found  in  the  official  record.    This  is  only  one  example. 

We  have  laid  before  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War 
the  names  of  many  criminals.  We  have  called  their  attention 
to  the  witnesses  by  whom  these  crimes  could  be  proved,  but  they 
have  not  been  investigated.  It  is  untrue  that  they  have  really 
punished  anybody.  General  Smith,  who  was  sentenced  to  a 
iej)rimand  by  his  associates,  is  retired  from  the  army  because  he 
was  proved  unfit  longer  to  command  American  soldiers.  But  if 
that  is  punishment,  to  say  that  we  have  punished  one  man  is 
very  diflerent  from  saying  that  we  have  tried  to  punish  every 
wrongdoer. 

Again  the  President  says:  "Of  course  there  have  been  in- 
dividual instances  of  wrong-doing  among  them.  .  .  .  Occa- 
sional instances  of  cruel  retaliation  occurred."  It  is  difficult 
to  speak  patiently  of  these  statements.  AVith  the  official  records 
showing  that  for  every  Filipino  wounded  five  Avere  killed,  when 
in  the  hottest  modern  battles — in  the  fiercest  conflicts  of  our  own 
civil  w'ar,  when  trained  veterans  on  each  side  poured  volleys 
into  each  other  at  close  range  as  at  Gettysburg  during  Pickett's 
charge,  or  at  Cold  Harbor,  the  usual  proportion  is  five  men 
wounded  to  one  killed,  how  is  it  possible  to  pretend  that  the 
killing  of  wounded  and  prisoners  was  exceptional?  From  these 
figures  there  is  no  escape. 

AVhen  we  read  the  statement  of  General  Bell  that  "one- 
sixth  of  the  natives  of  Luzon  have  either  been  killed  or  died  of 
the  dengue  iever  in  two  years,"  and  that  "the  loss  of  life  by  kill- 
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ing  alone  has  been  very  great/'  liow  is  it  possible  to  speak  of 
sucli  slauftliter  as  ''indivianal  instances  of  wrong-doing f 

When  to  these  facts  are  added  the  written  orders  of  Bell 
and  Smith,  the  wholesale  destruction  of  towns,  villages  and 
reservoirs  of  food,  AValler  ha^•ing  burned  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  villages  in  a  single  march,  the  laying  waste  of  Samar,  Panay, 
Batangas,  the  general  poKcy  of  torture  administered  and  justi- 
iied  by  judge-advocates  like  Glenn  and  Groesbeck  and  punished 
by  fine  of  $50,  the  trilling  sentence  imposed  by  court-martial  on 
General  Smith  for  an  order  which  shocked  the  civilized  world, 
the  j>olicy  of  torture  to  extract  informatio^i  and  not  in  retalia- 
tion, how  idle  is  it  to  talk  of  ''occasional  iubtances  of  retaliation.  ' 

We  are  told  that  the  Islands  are  prosperous.  Prosperous — 
with  agriculture  prostrated,  commerce  disordered,  fields  laid 
waste,  animals  dead  and  dying,  famine  everywliere  and  pesti- 
lence raging^  Is  that  what  we  call  "prosperity"  in  the  United 
States^  Is  it  not  strange  that  a  man  who  claims  to  be  as  brave 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  tell  his  countrymen,  nay  lacks  the  courage  to  tell  himself, 
the  truth  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  Philippine  Islands^  He 
tells  us  that  peace  prevails  there  and  prosperity.  Why  is  it  that 
these  peaceable  and  pros])erous  people  are  not  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  us  how  peaceful  and  prosperous  they  are  i  Because 
the  authorities  are  afraid  of  satisfying  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try that  the  Pilipinos  are  happy  and  loyal^  There  was  an  inves- 
tigation last  year,  conducted  by  Senator  Lodge,  and  the  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  Filipinos  be  brought  here  to  tell  us  what 
was  going  on.  But  Mr.  Lodge  said,  ''Xo."  And  why?  We 
have  in  my  profession  a  rule  that  when  a  party  can  call  a  wit- 
ness who  knows  all  the  facts  and  he  does  not  call  him,  the  in- 
ference is  strong  that  the  witness  would  testify  against  him. 
And  when  we  find  a  man  who  stands  in  such  close  relations  to 
the  President  as  does  Senator  Lodge  and  who  does  not  dare  to 
call  the  Filipinos  to  tell  us  how  happy  they  are,  what  is  the 
inevitable  inference? 

They  tell  us  the  stream  of  national  life  has  overwhelmed 
us  and  we  have  sunk  beneath  the  wave.  We  know  that  we  still 
live.  We  know  that  the  cause  of  right  and  justice  never  sinks 
beneath  the  wave.  When  I  hear  such  words  I  would  remind 
our  opponents  of  Charles  Sumner's  reply  to  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, when  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  had  opened  to 
slavery  the  territory  once  consecrated  to  freedom,  and  the  iiTe- 
pressiblo  conflict  was  raging  on  the  plains  of  Kansas.     Douglas 
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was  the  leader  of  the  triumphant  majority,  Sumner  one  of  a  de- 
spised minority  advocating  a  cause  no  juster  than  ours,  but 
which  then  seemed  even  more  hopeless ;  yet  with  a  serene  confi- 
dence he  uttered  this  defiant  prophecy: 

"The  senator  dreams  that  he  can  subdue  the  North.  He 
disclaims  the  open  threat  but  his  conduct  implies  it.  How  little 
the  senator  knows  himself  or  the  strength  of  the  cause  which 
he  persecutes.  He  is  but  mortal  man,  he  wrestles  with  the  infi- 
nite, and  he  must  fall.  Against  him  are  stronger  battalions 
than  anv  marshalled  by  mortal  arm,  the  inborn,  ineradicable, 
invmcible  sentiments  of  the  human  heart;  against  him  is  ]!s'ature 
with  all  her  subtile  forces;  against  him  is  God.  Let  him  try  to 
subdue  these." 


KEMAKKS  OF  THE  REV.  CHAELES  G.  AMES. 

Mr.  President  and  Eellow  Conspirators:  Is  there  yet  a 
Philippine  question?  Ten  years  ago  and  less  the  United  States 
might  have  been  characterized  as  an  Anti-Imp eriaKst  League, 
solid.  There  was  hardly  a  man,  I  think,  whose  sympathies  were 
not  with  every  people  struggling  for  liberty  and  their  natural 
rights.  What  malign  power  can  have  brought  such  a  nation 
into  alignment  with  British  Imperialism?  Every  event  has  a 
cause  and  is  connected  with  what  went  before.  The  causes  of 
our  apostasy  lie  deep;  but  they  may  be  traced  in  our  greed,  in 
cur  political  combinations  for  selfish  purposes,  and  in  our  too 
general  willingness  to  find  excuses  for  seeking  advantage  at  the 
expense  of  moral  principles.  If  Satan  had  taken  us  up  into  a 
high  mountain  and  showed  us  the  islands  of  the  sea,  saying,  "All 
ihese  shall  be  yours  if  you  will  fall  down  and  worship  me,"  down 
wc  should  have  gone!    And  this  is  precisely  what  happened. 

The  first  step  was  wrongly  taken.  Our  people  were  stam- 
peded into  the  Spanish  war  by  an  appeal  to  their  humanity,  yet 
tinder  false  pretences.  There  was  a  moment  when  Sagasta,  the 
prime  minister  of  Spain,  agreed  to  all  our  demands.  Within 
a  week  or  two  of  our  declaration  of  war,  a  member  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's  cabinet  said  to  a  well  known  citizen:  "We  shall  have 
no  war;  Spain  concedes  everything  we  ask."  Yet  to  make  our 
record  appear  fair  before  the  world^  the  President  said  in  his 
message:  "The  resources  of  diplomacy  have  been  exhausted." 
Out  of  that  statement,  which  I  believe  was  not  true  to  the  facts, 
have  come  all  the  evil  consequences  which  we  try  to  ooy&c  with 
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fine  sounding  pkrases. 

"O  'tis  a  tangled  net  we  weave, 
"When  first  we  practice  to  deceive!'* 
For  one  deception  leads  to  another;  and  the  suppression  or  dis- 
tortion of  facts  and  the  tissue  of  falsehoods  woven  over  the  face 
of  the  Philippine  situation  must  have  made  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans ashamed. 

I  have  been  less  hopeful  than  others  who  have  spoken  this 
afternoon.  I  have  supposed  that  our  present  conrse  would  con- 
tinue until,  through  bitter  experience,  the  nation  shall  have 
learned  its  lesson.  We  may  always  trust  that,  in  the  long  run 
and  the  large  way,  the  best  will  come  out  of  the  worst;  but  then, 
no  thanks  to  the  worst!  The  more  unhopeful  I  am  of  any  early 
revisal  of  our  despotic  policy  in  the  East,  the  more  urgent  it 
seems  to  me  that  every  citizen  who  sees  the  wrong  should  purge 
himself  before  God  and  man  of  the  awful  responsibilitv.  If  we 
could  know  that  our  motives  would  never  be  vindicated  and  that 
our  own  countrymen  would  load  onr  names  and  memory  ^\^th 
infamy,  what  less  could  we  do  than  bear  oiir  testimony  like  hon- 
est men  who  can  stand  with  naked  hearts  before  the  All-Seeing? 
Should  it  come  to  that,  T  should  rather  be  hanged  with  Edward 
Atkinson  than  crowned  with  the  other  fellow. 

If,  like  old  Rome,  our  republic  were  to  degenerate  in  the 
direction  of  monarchy,  we  are  to  consider  that  in  a  b'ttle  while 
there  will  be  two  hundred  millions  of  people  between  these 
oceans,  and  that  they  mnst  manacle  to  live  under  whatever  form 
of  government  becomes  inevitable.  But  if,  through  the  pro\d- 
dence  and  inspiration  of  Heaven,  this  people  have  been  lifted 
to  the  height  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  where  a  frovemment  of, 
for  and  by  themselves  is  made  possible,  and  if  from  that  lofty 
table-land  of  Equal  Law  and  Equal  Liberty  they  drop  down 
again  to  the  Old  World  level,  then  T  say  that  a  people  false  to 
such  a  vision  would  be  the  guiltiest  upon  which  the  sun  ever 
shone.  Our  new  problem  is,  Can  we  violate  republican  princi- 
ples by  injustice  to  a  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific, 
and  yet  pre.'serve  them  intact  at  home? 


REMARKS  OF  Mil.  THOMAS  T.  PATTERSO^^. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  cannot  ?ay  that 
1  had  no  idea  I  should  be  asked  to  speak  this  afternoon,  and 
yet — fortunately,  perhaps,  for  those  present! — I  have  not  come 
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A\ith  a  prepared  speech.  But  I  should  like  to  say  on  behalf  of 
Senor  Lopez, — who,  with  his  sister,  is  present  at  this  meeting, — 
that  the  Filipinos  are  just  as  much  in  earnest  about  the  attain- 
ment of  independence  as  they  were  at  any  time  during  the  war 
with  America  or  with  Spain.  ]\Iere  physical  force  cannot  de- 
stroy or  alter  their  desire  for  national  liberty,  any  more  than 
force  can  change  wrong  into  right  or  injustice  into  justice.  As 
an  evidence  of  this  living,  unalterable,  indestructible  desire  for 
independence,  a  new  party,  called  the  Democratic  party,  has 
just  been  formed  in  the  Philippines,  which  promised  to  be  very 
svidely  supported.  The  first  plank  in  the  platform  of  this  party 
is:    "To  secure  the  independence  of  the  Philippines." 

Presumably,  it  is  neither  the  object  nor  the  duty  of  the 
Anti-Imperialist  League  to  give  support  to,  or  be  allied  with, 
those  in  the  Philippines  who  are  working  for  the  same  object  for 
which  the  league  is  working.  Yet  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
desirable  thing  if  Anti-Lnperialists,  not  as  a  league,  but  as  indi- 
viduals, would  endeavor  to  secure  protection  for  those  Filipinos 
who,  at  considerable  personal  and  pecuniary  risk,  take  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  formation  of  such  a  party  as  that  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  The  necessity  for  such  protection  may  not  be 
generally  realized  in  this  free  country;  and  for  one  who  is  a  for- 
eigner to  press  the  matter  with  any  degree  of  warmth  might 
seem  like  an  ungenerous  reflection  on  the  policy  and  methods 
of  those  Americans  in  the  Philippines  who  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  establishing  American  sovereignty  in  the  Islands.  But 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  it  has  hitherto  been  unsafe  for  any 
Filipino  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  a  party  or  so- 
ciety for  the  securing  of  Philippine  independence. 

Let  me  support  this  statement  with  fact  and  personal  expe- 
rience. When  I  was  in  Manila  I  had  occasion  to  require  the 
ser'N'ices  of  a  lawyer,  and  so  I  went  to  a  distingTiished  Filipino, 
who  is  not  only  a  good  lawyer  but  a  good  man.  He  assured  me 
that  he  would  have  been  glad  to  assist  me,  but  that  he  had  a 
Vv'ife  and  family  to  think  of,  and  it  would  mean  ruination  for 
him  to  take  up  my  case.  Did  he  exaggerate?  I  think  not,  for 
when  I  subsequently  went  to  a  firm  of  American  lawyers  the 
first  thing  they  said  to  me  was  this:  "We  must  first  see  whether 
your  case  is  anything  like  a  good  one,  otherwise  we  should  be 
doing  you  no  good  and  ourselves  a  great  deal  of  harm."  Thus, 
if  American  lawyers  were  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  render- 
ing legal  assistance  to  one  \vho  simplv  desires  to  adopt  and  ad- 
here to  the  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  what  must  the  nosi- 
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tion  be  of  a  Filipino  who  openly  aspires  to  and  works  for  tlie 
independence  of  his  country? 

As  to  "prosperity"  in  the  Philippines,  it  is  a  tragic  mockery 
to  even  speak  of  it.  The  distress  and  misery  at  the  present  time 
is  really  very  great.  Only  today,  Senor  Lopez  was  telling  me 
'that  outside  of  Manila,  in  the  distant  provinces  and  islands,  the 
poorer  people  are  to  be  found  in  a  state  almost  of  nudity,  not 
because  they  are  or  have  been  "naked  savages,"  but  because 
they  have  little  means  of  procuring  food,  let  alone  of  replacng 
the  ragged  remains  of  ihe  clothing  which  they  had  before  the 
war.  This  will  serve  to  give  some  slight  idea  of  the  prevailing 
distress,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  lowest  depths  of  misery  and 
]"ioverty  have  not  even  yet  been  reached. 

But  I  fear  I  have  gone  beyond  my  original  intention,  which 
A\as  merely  to  assure  vou,  on  behalf  of  Senor  Lopez,  that  the 
lulipinos  still  desire  independence  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you 
have  been  too  strong  for  them  physically. 


REMARKS  OF  F.  B.  SANBORN^. 

As  you  know,  ]\Ir.  President,  I  have  agreed  unreservedly 
in  our  past  policy;  but  the  situation  has  now  changed.  For  the 
Iwentieth  time  we  are  assured  from  "Wasliiniitmi  that  war  in  the 
Islands  has  ceased,  and  the  blessings  of  liberty  have  been  con- 
ferred on  the  people  there.  Assuming  that  to  be  so,  for  I  liavc 
a  strong  imagination,  why  should  we  not  now  encourage  our 
brethren  under  the  common  flag  of  "Washinoton  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  use  that  liberty  in  peacefully  making  themselves  in- 
dependent of  military  tyranny,  either  as  a  separate  nation,  or 
as  a  sovereign  state,  such  as  Tetferson  and  his  party  made  out 
of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi?  Our  past  policy  was  adapted  to 
a  state  of  war;  but  now  that  pestilence  and  famine  have  peace- 
fully succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  war,  whv  not  change  our 
policv  to  meet  the  changed  condition<?? 

The  case  is  not  unlike  that  of  our  own  infant  republio*in 
178,S,  and  the  twenty  years  next  following.  Whom  of  Fnglish- 
inen  do  we  now  honor  most  of  the  Parliamentarians  and  ministry 
of  that  period?  Ts  it  not  those  like  Fox  and  his  friends,  who 
urged  that  we  should  be  encouraged  to  maintain  the  liberty  ac- 
quired, by  independence  of  anv  foreign  power;  and  Avho  hon- 
estly supported  us  in  that  independence  which  the  Tories  of 
England  and  America  had  vainly  sought  to  destroy,  and  were 
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insidiously  then  seeking  to  undermine,  with  the  aid  of  the 
British  ministers  and  agents,  like  Lord  Dorchester  in  Canada 
and  the  British  legation  at  Philadelphia  and  Washington?  Do 
we  even  remember  the  names  of  those  Tory  intriguers?  while 
those  of  our  friends  in  England,  Fox,  Francis,  Price,  Priestly 
and  the  rest,  are  gratefully  rec&lled.  Let  us  then  imitate  them 
and  not  the  Tories  of  that  period  or  of  ours,  and  openly  encour- 
age the  Filipinos  to  enjoy  the  liberty  the  administration  says 
they  now  have. 

I  shall  take  that  position  for  myself,  as  in  the  times  before 
our  Civil  war  I  took  the  anti-slavery  side.  I  suppose  I  had  a 
certain  philanthropic  drawing  towards  the  cause  of  the  slave, 
as  an  oppressed  and  weak  brother;  but  had  I  believed  in  negro 
slavery  as  a  social  institution,  I  should  still  have  favored  its 
abolition,  as  Washington  and  Jefferson  did,  because  inconsis- 
tent with  a  democratic  republic  which  they  had , established  here. 
When  the  forms  of  that  republic  were  used  to  gag  Congress, 
suppress  free  speech  and  a  free  press  in  the  South  and  the 
T\''orth,  self-respect,  and  the  instinct  of  that  passion  for  freedom 
v;hich  had  made  us  free  of  "criminal  aggression"  by  England, 
were  stronger  motives  with  me  to  oppose  the  plutocrats  of  1850, 
aided  by  the  mob  of  our  cities,  than  was  my  sympathy  with  the 
slave.  For  like  reasons  I  oppose  the  plutocrats  and  bosses  of  the 
present  day,  who  are  following  so  closely,  (though  with  far  less 
reason  and  a  certain  justice  on  their  side),  the  slave  oligarchy 
01  the  South,  and  their  commercial  allies  and  political  serfs  in 
the  N'orth.  Most  effectually  to  oppose  them  in  this  Philippine 
congregation  of  blunders,  is  to  support  the  Filipinos  in  their 
God-given  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  a 
separate  nation  or  a  sovereign  State. 


In  closing  Gov.  Boutwell  said:  The  suggestion  which  has 
been  made  that  the  League  might  aid  a  peaceful  movement 
in  the  Philippines  by  those  inhabitants  who  favor  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Islands  is  not  in  the  line  of  our  proceedings  thus 
far.  Our  contest  is  in  America,  and  our  success  in  America  will 
secure  to  the  Filipinos  an  opportunity  to  organize  an  indepen- 
dent government.  Moreover  it  is  our  opinion,  based  on  such 
information  as  we  have  received,  that  the  inhabitants  are  a  unit 
in  favor  of  an  independent  government.  Only  the  opportunity 
is  lacking.  That  must  be  secured  in  America.  To  that  end 
(jUT  efforts  must  be  directed.  With  us  the  question,  primarily, 
is  an  American  question. 
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You  are  earnestly  asked  to  hand  this  after  reading  to 

some  other  person  who  will  also  give  it 

careful  consideration. 
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The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  ISTew  England  Anti-Impe- 
rialist League  was  held  on  jSTovember  28,  1903,  the  last  Saturday 
in  November,  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  at  twelve  o'cIocj; 
noon,  and  was  adjourned  to  the  rooms  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club,  2  Ashburton  Place,  on  Monday,  jSTovember  30.  After  a 
lunch,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Hon.  Winslow 
Warren,  who  had  been  asked  by  the  Executive  Committee  tc* 
preside,  the  reading  of  the  records  being  dispensed  with. 

EEMAKKS  BY  THE  110^.  WINSLOW  WAEREN. 

Finding  myself  unexpectedly  in  this  position,  which  could 
be  better  filled  by  othei-s,  I  congTatulate  you  that  the  hostile 
criticism  and  abuse  to  which  you  have  been  subjected  has  not 
lessened  your  niunbers  nor  abated  your  enthusiasm.  The  calling 
of  hard  names  has  but  little  effect  upon  those  who  battle  for 
the  liberty  of  a  Nation  and  the  principles  which  are  the  very 
foundation  of  our  country.  We  have  much  to  encourage  us  in 
the  present  outlook.  Never  since  the  agitation  begun  has  there 
been  so  many  people  as  now  in  the  United  States  who  aro 
heartily  sick  of  the  Philippine  venture  and  eager  to  got  rid  of 
the  Islands  and  roturn  to  those  principles  which  the  country  so 
hastily  forsook.  I  am  not  disposed  to  criticise  the  motives  which 
influence  people.  Doubtless  many  are  disgusted  because  the 
venture  does  not  and  will  not  pay.  Like  the  man  in  the  comic 
song  they  exclaim,  "For  Heaven's  sake,  will  someone  take  this 
elephant  off  my  hands."  But  there  are  many  who  are  troubled 
in  their  hearts  at  the  false  position  of  our  country  and  at  the 
cruelties  and  outrages  which  have  naturally  followed  a  wronj: 
policy.  Whatever  may  be  the  reasons,  no  one  who  has  watched 
public  opinion  can  fail  to  see  an  evident  change  of  feeling  over 


tlie  country  and  one  whicli  must  give  us  hope  for  the  future. 
It  means  a  good  deal  when  so  shi-ewd  a  poLitioianj  as  Senator 
Proctor  of  Vermont  openly  expressies  to  a  public  gathering  the 
view  that  the  United  States  should  have  no  possessions  outside 
of  the  American  continent,  when  Senators  Allison  and  Spooner 
treat  the  question  as  still  unsettled  and  hint  at  Philippine  inde- 
pendence, when  Massachusetts  congressmen,  who  have  thus  far 
been  guarded  in  their  utterances,  publicly  j.oin  in  the  same  con- 
clusion, and  when  Ex-Secretary  Long  endeavors  to  make  the 
people  believe  that  President  McEanley  always  looked  forward 
to  the*  independence  of  the  Philippines.  It  may  be  as  I  sug- 
gested to  the  ex-secretary  some  time  since,  that  ere  long  the  Ee- 
publican  leaders  wdll  claim  that  they  were  always  in  favor  of  the 
independence  of  the  Islands  and  that  it  would  have  been  granted 
earlier  if  the  Anti-Imperialists  had  not  blocked  the  way! 

The  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  given  abundant  food 
for  thought  to  reflecting  minds,  and  tlie  ultimate  end  of  our 
imperial  strenuosity  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  The 
extraordinary  course  we  are  pursuing,  the  dangers  of  an  aggres- 
sive foreign  policy  which  disturb  business  and  suggest  those 
entangling  alliafices  which  Washington  deprecated,  throw  new 
light  upon  our  situation  and  are  alarming  a  great  many  thought- 
ful people. 

When  I  think  of  what  has  recently  happened  in  Panama, 
opera  bouffe  which  may  yet  end  in  tragedy,  I  am  reminded 
of  De  Quincey's  essay  upon  murder  as  a  fine  art,  wherein  he 
showed  that  he  who  begun  as  a  mere  murderer  might  ultimately 
degenerate  into  a  liar;  so  we,  Laving  begun  with  murder  and 
outrage  in  the  Philippines,  so  soon  have  come  to  burglary  and 
common  stealing  in  Panama. 

W^hatever  course  others  may  take,  ours  for  the  future  is 
plain ;  to  insist  as  ever  that  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
have  just  the  same  right  to  their  freedom  that  we  have,  and 
that  they  alone  should  determine  what  form  of  government  suits 
them.  For  us,  as  a  jS[ation,  it  remains  to  right  a  public  wrong. 
It  may  well  be  that  having  destroyed  a  promising  new  govern- 
ment there  and  subjected  the  people  to  the  sway  of  force  that 
we  have  increased  our  difiiculties,  but  the  American  people  can 
find  a  just  and  honorable  way  out  if  they  really  desire  to  right 
this  wrong. 

I  have  faith  in  our  people,  but  at  present  our  efEoiifts  should 
be  directed  toward  holding  out  enicouragement  to  the  Filipinos, 


to  influencing  our  o^^•n  people  as  far  as  may  be,  to  sympathizing 
with  and  aiding  all  efforts  to  educate  the  Filipinos  and  fit  them 
to  better  control  themselves,  and  towards  erecting  and  maintain- 
ing an  orderly  goveniinent,  subject  to  the  condition,  however, 
that  the  people  shall  be  educated  only  in  those  principles  of  free- 
dom we  here  maintain  and  that  the  sound  doctrines  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  shall  be  instilled  into  their  minds.  We 
encourage  no  disorder  there,  but  proper,  peaceful  organization 
and  efforts  to  secure  their  independence  we  hope  to  see,  trusting 
that  our  own  people  ^^^ll  realize  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  Filipi- 
nos and  the  duty  of  our  Nation.  But  first  of  all  the  Filipino^ 
should  be  encouraged  by  a  declaration  on  our  part  that  they  shall 
have  independence  when  they  can  show  a  capacity  to  erect  i; 
government  which  can  and  will  keep  order.  A  great  difficulty 
will  undoubtedly  be,  not  the  Christian  people  there,  but  the 
Moros  and  Sulus,  and  for  them  I  see  no  outlet  but  to  be  left  to 
their  o^vn  devices,  as  they  have  been  thus  far  and  must  be  in  any 
case  unless  we  are  to  cntei'  upon  a  Avar  of  extennination  worse 
than  our  war  upon  the  Indians.  For  such  a  war  this  Nation  may 
be  ready,  but  I  question  whether  it  will  long  submit  to  the  ex- 
pense and  loss  necessary  for  so  unworthy  an  object. 

But,  my  friends,  it  is  not  for  me  to  occupy  your  time.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  not  distant 
time  when  the  Kepublican  pai-ty  will  come  to  the  belief  that  the 
counsel  of  leaders  like  Harrison,  and  Edmunds,  and  Reed,  and 
Sherman^  and  Hoar  will  be  of  more  avail  than  that  of  Roosevelt, 
Beveridge  and  Lodge;  and  the  Democratic  party  realize,  as  it 
does  now  in  part,  that  there  is  a  surer  stay  in  the  principles  '^f 
their  "grand  old  man"  at  Princeton,  who  retires  from  public  life 
with  greater  respect  and  honor  than  that  of  any  man  save  Lin- 
coln since  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  and  that  therein  lies 
a  better  prospect  of  success  than  in  the  vagaries  of  those  who  lead 
them  to  unutterable  defeat.  If  such  time  shall  come  our  cause 
will  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  either  political  party  and  our  work 
vriW  be  done. 


REPORT   OF   THE  SECRETARY. 

Boston,  Nov.  28,  1903. 

The  close  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  activities  of  the  New 
England  Anti-Imprrialist  League  brings  us  face  to  face  wi^h  a 


critical  position.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  whose  stand  is  upon 
the  watch  tower  to  utter  an  urgent  word  of  warning  against  any 
tendency  to  accept  the  situation  as  one  in  which  these  activities 
may  be  slackened  in  the  least  degi-ee.  This  is  the  season  that 
has  been  chosen  by  a  United  States  senator,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  administration  party,  whose  highly  colored  account  of 
the  conditions  in  Cuba  had  no  slight  influence  in  bringing  on 
the  war  with  Spain,  to  make  an  unqualified  declaration  in  favor 
of  a  "continental  republic."  An  ex-secretaiy  of  the  navy,  who 
was  a  trusted  member  of  President  McKinley's  official  family, 
has  just  asserted  that  Filipino  independence  was  always  the  desire 
and  hope  of  liis  chief.  From  the  Philippines  themselves  reports 
are  beginning  to  be  heard  that  the  Filipinos  are  acquiescing  in 
the  status  quo  and  that  they  do  not  desire  speedy  independence. 
However  exaggerated  these  reports  may  be,  it  w^as  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  patronage,  the  opportunities  for  employment, 
the  power  and  wealth  of  the  United  States  government  would 
have  their  influence  upon  many  of  those  patriots  whose  resources 
have  been  destroyed  as  well  as  upon  that  element  of  the  pop- 
ulation which  attaches  itself  inevitably  to  the  existing  order  and 
which  does  not.  look  beyond  the  present  day's  labor  and  wage. 

While  on  the  one  hand  there  is  a  more  or  less  established 
condition  of  peace,  and  on  the  other  these  comfortable  assurances 
are  put  forth  that  the  administration  has  the  same  end  in  view 
as  that  to  which  our  labors  have  been  directed,  it  may  be  asked; 
why  should  not  the  attitude  of  the  Anti-Imperialists  safely  be 
one  of  expectancy,  trusting  that  the  end  they  have  at  heart,  may 
be  brought  about  by  the  natural  progress  of  events? 

On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  moment  is  one  for 
anxiety  and  for  extraordinary  exertions  rather  than  for  the  least 
relaxation  of  vigilance  or  of  effort.  Very  powerful  forces  are 
continually  exerted  to  establish  and  to  confirm  an  existing  stat-e 
of  things,  forces  which  work  while  men  sleep.  The  building 
up  of  an  extensive  civil  service,  the  establishment  of  industries, 
the  investment  of  capital,  create  new  responsibilities  to  foreign- 
ers and  to  our  own  citizens.  The  granting  of  franchises,  the 
apportionment  of  lands,  the  erection  of  churches,  schools  and 
hospitals,  the  building  of  railroads,  the  conversion  of  forests  into 
■lumber,  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  rubber  and  other  natural, 
products  by  the  investment  of  American  and  European  capital, 
are  constantly  rooting  the  alien  control  and  making  its  overthrow 
more  and  more  difiicult.    If  the  cry  of  the  native  for  freedom  is 
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stifled  and  his  aspirations  are  satistied  ^\itll  the  vague  expecta- 
tions which  are  held  out  by  the  partj;  in  power,  what  wonder  if 
these  are  liberally  offered  on  everj^  hand^  When  the  claim  of 
permanent  domination  was  defiantly  made  there  was  something 
with  which  to  fight,  but  when  the  difference  between  the  impe- 
rialists and  the  anti-imperialists  is  asserted  to  be  only  a  question 
of  time,  how  great  the  temptation  to  lay  do^vn^  our  arms  and 
give  up  the  battle,  which,  to  quote  one  of  our  very  sanguine 
adherents,  "is  already  won!" 

'No  matter  what  is  talked  of  as  a  possibility  of  the  remote 
future  in  the  United  States,  no  matter  what  the  cornipting  ia- 
fluences  of  the  dominant  race  may  have  been  in  the  Philippines, 
our  demand  must  be  made  and  made  more  vigorously  than  ever 
for  an  immediate,  definite,  official  promise  of  entire  indepeu- 
'dence  for  the  Filipinos.  When  that  is  made  it  will  bei  tima 
enough  to  talk  of  conditions  and  of  details.  Until  it  is  made 
the  work  of  the  Anfti-Imperialist  League  must  continue.  There 
are  many  signs  that  if  tliis  last  and  most  dangerous  crisis  can  be 
met,  this  cause  is  in  the  way  of  mnning  popular  favor.  Tlio 
exposure  of  the  cruelties  which  attended  the  subjugation  of  the 
Philippines  has  done  its  work,  and  the  enormous  cost  of  tho 
Philippine  experiment — which,  according  to  Mr.  Edward  Atkin- 
son's computation,  will  be  by  the  end  of  the  year  $920,000,000 
— has  begun  to  be  apprehended  by  the  people. 

The  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  Anti-Imjurial- 
ists  have  proceeded  have  been  constitutional  principles  and  have 
regarded  neither  ]:>arty  policies  on  the  one  hand  nor  the  con- 
ditions in  a  foreign  land  on  the  other,  but  the  safety,  honor,  and 
welfare  of  the  Eepublic  of  the  United  States,  which  by  its  consti- 
tution made  no  provision  for  colonial  possessions  and  makes  no 
provision  for  dealing-  with  an  unassimilable  people. 

Disastrous  effects  upon  our  foreign  and  doni(\stic  policy 
are  too  obvious  for  enlargement.  The  Republic  should  be  a 
bulwark  against  the  imperializing  (tendencies  which  are  threat- 
ening the  progress  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  whereas  in  the  re- 
cent exploit  of  Panama  we  have  shown  oui-selves  past  masters  in 
the  art  of  territorial  bucaneering.  Perhaps,  insignificant  as  it 
may  seem,  this  event  in  its  high-handed  presumption  and  itsi 
inevitable  consequences  may  be  the  means  of  awak;ening  the 
American  people  from  the  intoxication  which  has  so  long  pos- 
sessed, it  and  of  leading  it  back  to  the  ways  of  sanity,  peace 
and  humanity. 


Historical  Events. 

The  past  year  has  been  fruitful  in  bringing  forth  higtoricjil 
demonstrations  of  the  events  preceding  and  following  the  war 
with  Spain  which  have  est-ablished  the  justice  of  the  Anti-Im- 
perialist contention.  The  diplomatic  correspondence  with  Spain 
makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  all  those  reforms  which  were  urged 
by  the  United  States  were  to  have  been  carried  out  and  that  the 
most  sacred  pledges  had  been  given  for  their  prompt  fulfilment. 
The  Spanish  minister  had  secured  the  intervention  of  Leo  XT  EI. 
to  establish  a  holy  truce  and  thus  satisfy  the  pride  of  the  Spanish 
nation  while  the  details  were  being  settled  with  Cuba  and  the 
United  States.  The  Eevue  Historique  for  July-August  last 
brings  out  facts  niot  hitherto  disclosed  in  the  official  publications 
of  our  own  government,  and  confirms  our  knowledge  of  the 
President's  responsibility  for  concealing  from  Congress  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  the  diplomatic  intercourse  and  for  his  surrender 
to  the  madness  of  the  hour. 

A  publication  has  been  made  of  the  evidence  of  Consul 
General  Fitzhugh  Lee  confirming  the  official  dispatches  in  which 
he  entreated  that  the  Maine  be  not  sent  to  Havana  because  it 
would  obstruct  autonomy,  produce  excitementi  and  most  probably 
cause  a  demonstration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Maine  was  im- 
mediately ordered  to  proceed  to  Havana,  while  Mr.  McKinley, 
in)  his  message  of  March  28,  1898,  stated  that  the  announcement 
of  the  intention  of  the  visit  of  the  Maine  was  received  -udth 
"appreciation  of  its  friendly  character." 

Affidavits  are  in  hand  by  wreckers  and  divers  employed  on 
the  sunken  hulk  of  the  Maine  which  apparently  prove  that  there 
was  no  mine  or  external  explosion. 

The  evidences  of  the  concealment  and  deception  in  regard 
to  the  practices  of  the  army  in  the  Philippines  are  a  matter  of 
record  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  change  of  administration 
which  will  open  the  archives  of  the  war  department  to  inform  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  the  methods  pursued  to  keep  out 
the  light  by  its  servants  there. 

The  recent  census  in  the  Philippines  has  established  two 
points:  The  comparatively  insignificant  number  of  those  wild 
tribes,  the  "Apaches"  of  President  Roosevelt,  who  would  have 
produced  in  the  Islands  a  welter  of  blood  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  American  forces,  and  the  fact  that  the  Filipinos  were  prac- 
tically a  Christian  nation,  there  being  7,000,000  civilized  Fili- 
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pinos, — meaning-  those  wlio  have  been  baptised  in  the  Catholio 
chnrch, — and  but  650,000  wild  or  barbarous  Filipinos  scattered 
through  the  various  islands.  Our  census  takers  found  no  better 
means  of  prosecuting  their  work  than  to  employ  the  very  careful 
and  trustworthy  enumeration  of  the  Roman  church.  To  get  the 
entire  population  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  the  number  of 
foreigners,  Japanese  and  Chinese.  The  million  and  a  half  Fili- 
ipinos  who  have  died  by  act  of  war  or  in  consequence  of  wan 
bring  up  the  number  close  to  that  of  the  original  estimate. 

Work  of  the  League. 
The  work  of  the  Anti-Imperialist  League  has  been  directed 
as  before  to  the  dissemination  of  intelligence  by  documents, 
public  meetings  and  correspondence,  co-operating  wherever  the 
opportunity  offered  with  the  party  which  in  its  platforms  and  the 
professions  of  its  candidates  has  maintained  the  Anti-Imperialist 
cause.  We  have  been  consulted  in  reference  to  some  of  these 
])latforms  and  have  been  even  requested  to  draw  up  Anti-Impe- 
rialist planks  which  should  be  satisfactory  to  ourselves.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  frankly  Anti-Imperialists 
in  the  Xorth,  even  those  who  liave  been  identified  with  thci 
Anti-slavery  movement  and  who  look  with  disfavor  upon  the 
present  attitude  of  some  southern  Democrats  toward  their  col- 
ored fellow-citizens,  may  co-operate  with  them  in  the  cau-^e  whieli 
Ave  have  at  heart.  The  Hon.  John  S.  Williams  of  Mississippi, 
who  has  been  chosen  to  be  the  Democratic  leader  in  the  national 
House  of  Representatives,  has  recently  written  as  follows:  'M 
cannot  sufficiently  express  my  horror  of  the  absolute  temerity 
witli  which  this  government  has  annexed  another  and  a  stupen- 
dous race  problem It  does  seem  curious,  in- 
credible, if  the  facts  were  not  before  our  very  eyes.,  that  we 
should  take  on  another  unassimilable  and  necessarily  unsympa- 
thetic inferior  race." 

Documents. 
Among  our  most  valuable  documents  has  been  the  little 
leaflet  to  teachers  offering  to  supply  materials  for  the  debates 
which  are  constantly  taking  place  in  colleges  and  schools  upon 
the  Philippine  question.  This  was  circulated  among  the  15,000 
visiting  teachers  at  the  Educational  Convention  last  summer  and 
sent  to  the  members  of  the  association  at  their  home  addresses, 
and  has  led  to  many  inquiries  and  has  given  us  the  opportunity 
to  send  out  many  hundreds  of  packages  of  our  pamphlets,  leaflets 


and  broadsides.  We  still  have  on  hand  many  of  the  publications 
of  previous  years  which  have  a  standard  quality  and  we  have 
distributed  these  along  with  our  newer  issues.  A  list  is  appended 
of  the  new  publications  and  documents  handled  by  the  office 
during  the  last  year : 
Eepoii;  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  N.  E.  A.  I.  League,  Nov. 

29,  1902. 

Address,  the  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  Faneuil  Hall,  Jan.  1,. 

1903,    Celebration   40th  Anniversary   of  the  Emancipation 

Proclamation  by  the  colored  people  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 
Annual  Address,  the  Hon.  Moorfield  Storj^,  Columbia,  Jan.  16, 

1903,  before  the  Bar  Association  of  South  Carolina. 
Speeches,  the  Hon.  Redfield  Proctor  and  the  Hon.  J.  H.  BeiTy, 

U.  S.  Senate,  Jan.  28  and  Feb.  2,  1903,  The  Conduct  of  Capt. 

Brownell  Charged  with  the  Torture  of  the  Priest  Augustine. 
Speech,  the  Hon.  E.  W.  Carmack,  U.  S.  Senate,  Feb.  9,  1903, 

Courts  Martial  in  the  Philippines. 
Protest,  the  Hon.  £.  W.  Carmack,  U.  S.  Senate,  March  2,  1903, 
'^'    Suppression  of  the  Truth. 
Commonwealth  or  Empire,  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith. 
Contact  of  Fligher  and  Lower  Paces,  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain. 
Report  of  Mass  Meetings  of  Protest  Against  the  Suppression  of 

Truth  about  the  Philippines,  Faneuil  Hall,  March  19,  1903. 
Address  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Gordon  Ames  at  a  Mass  Meeting 
/    of  Protest,  Faneuil  Hall,  March  19,  Let  There  Be  Light. 
Circular  suggesting  membership  and  annual  subscriptions,  June. 

4,  1903. 
Circular  to  teachers  offering  to  supply  documents  as  material  for 

debaters  on  the  Philippine  Question. 
Address,  Col.  Daniel  Hall,  Opera  House,  Dover,  IST.  H.,  May 

30,  1903,  A  Protest  Against  Expansion. 

Address,  the  Hon.  S.  W.  McCall,  Tufts  College,  June  16,  1903, 
Delta  Chapter  of  Massachusetts  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  The  Scholar 
in  Politics  a  Conservative. 

Address,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Faneuil  Hall,  July  4,  1903,  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Founders. 

Address,  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Towne,  :N"ew  York,  July  4,  1903, 
The  Continenital  Republic. 

Independence  of  the  Philippines  Urged  by  Overwhelming  Amer- 
ican Sentiment,  Leaflet. 

Cost  of  \yar  and  Warfare  Extended  by  estimate  to  Dec.  31, 
1903,  Edward  Atkinson. 
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The  Cost  of  Criminal  Aggression  in  the  Philippine  Islands  to 
the  People  of  Massachusetts.    Edward  Atkinson. 

Diplomatic  Correspondence  -with  Spain  (to  be  printed). 

Census  lieport  of  the  Xmnber  of  Barbarous  and  Wild  Tribes 
in  the  Philippines  (to  be  printed). 
The  whole  number  of  documents  circulated  exceeds  150,000. 

Meetings. 

We  have  had  thi-ee  meetings  during  the  year: — 

A  luncheon,  which  was  conducted  by  ladies  at  the  Hotel 
Bellevue,  May  13tli.  Mrs.  Charles  Gordon  Ames  presided  and 
addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Senorita  Clemen- 
cia  Lopez,  Miss  Maria  L.  Baldwin,  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwcll 
and  Mr.  John  A.  Hobson. 

March  19th,  1903,  two  mass  meetings  of  protest,  after- 
noon and  evening,  were  held  in  Faneuil  Hall  "Against  the* 
Suppression  of  Truth  in  the  Philippines."  The  Hon.  Moordeld 
Storey  presided  and  addresses  were  made  by  the  Hon.  George 
S.  Bout  well,  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Hamlin, 
Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  the  Hon.  Winslow  W^arren,  the  Eev.  Charles 
G.  Ames,  Lieut.  John  E.  Hall,  Col.  Charles  R.  Codman,  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Dole  and  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Patterson  and  the  testimony 
of  some  of  the  witnesses  who  were  refused  a  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Committee  w-as  heard. 

October  5th,  1903,  a  farewell  luncheon  w^as  given  to  Sen- 
orita Lopez  at  the  Twentieth  Century  Club.  Mr.  Frank  E. 
Sanborn  presided  and  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  the  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  Prof,  Katharine 
A.  Coman  of  Wellesley,  the  Rev,  Wm,  R.  Lord,  Senorita  Clem- 
encia  Lopez,  Mrs.  Charles  Gordon  Ames,  Mrs.  Abby  Morton. 
Diaz,  Senor  Sixto  Lopez  and  Senor  Jose  Katikbak. 

October  22d  an  offer  was  made  to  die  Republican  Sta^e 
Committee  to  supply  speakei^s  for  a  joint  debate  in  Faneuil  Hall 
on  the  subject  of  the  policy  of  the  Republican  Administration 
in  subjugating  and  retaining  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  this  ques- 
'tion  had  been  made  an  issue  of  the  present  cainpaign  by  the 
excellent  declaration  of  the  Democratic  platform.  This  offer 
was  declined  by  the  Republican'  State  Committee  in  a  letter 
from  the  chairman  which  stated  that  the  committee  "is  not  a 
believer  in  the  policy  of  joint  debate,  especially  at  this  late  stage 
of  the  campaign." 

A  conference  of  representative  Anti-Imperialists,  attended 
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by  dele^-ates  from  many  states,  ^va8  recently  called  at  the  initia- 
tion of  the  League  and  met  in  Xe\v  York.  A  national  committee 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  Anti-Imperialists'  affairs,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  coming  political  campaign, 

Con-espondence. 

It  may  be  well  to  quote  from  a  few  letters  recently  received 
in  the  course  of  the  office  correspondence. 

The  Hon.  John  G.  Carlisle  wrote  a  few  days  ago:  "I 
have  not  changed  my  opinions  in  the  least." 

President  J.  G.  Schui-man  reiterates  his  opinion:  ''From 
the  beginning,  however,  I  have  always  hoped  and  proclaimed 
that  our  mission  in  the  Philippines  was  to  prepare  the  Filipinos 
for  self-governmen.t  and  eventual  independence.  That  policy 
I  have  consistently  advocated  and  that,  I  suppose,  is  the  future 
policy  of  the  Anti-Imperialist  League." 

Mr.  Bolton  Hall  writes:  "I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  work  and  consider  it  a  pressing  one." 

Prof,  H.  Parker  Willis  of  Washington  &  Lee  University, 
Lexington,  Ky,,  writes:  "Your  organization  has  my  very  best 
wishes  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  may  continue  its  work  with  an 
active  campaign  wherein  the  regular  supply  of  authoritative 
information  concerninig  the  Philippine  conditions  will  play  a 
large  part," 

Dr,  Lippincott  of  Philadelphia  writes:  "My  sympathies 
are  wholly  with  this  movement  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  let  my 
feelings  be  known." 

Ex-Senator  Pettigrew:  "I  am  with  you  most  earnestly  in 
opposition  to  the  colonial  policy  of  the  government.  I  wish  I 
hadi  more  time  to,  give  to  this  cause  and  I  hope  to  have  more 
time  next  year,  I  am  trying  to  arrange  my  business  so  as  to  be 
foot-loose  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  my  time  to  fthis  public  ques- 
tion in  which  I  am  most  deeply  interested," 

Mr.  Eussell  Sturgis  of  New  York,  in  allusion  to  certain 
lukewarm  conduct  of  some  Anti-Imperialists  writes:  "I  cannot 
think  that  the  policy  of  self-effacement,  anonymity  and  what 
seems  to  me  timid  shrinking  from  criticism  is  going  to  advance 

the  Aniti-Imperialist  cause Could  I  give  money 

by  the  thousand  dollars  at  a  time  I  should  try  to  make  conditions 
and  to  say  that  no  society  deserved  to  live  that  was  so  afraid  to 
confess  its  own  existence," 

Ex-Congressman  Lentz:     "I  am  more  of  an  Anti-Imperial- 
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ist  now  than  I  was  w^hen  I  met  you  last.  It  must  be  apparent  to 
every  reader  of  history  and  every  student  of  the  philosophy  of 
history  that  the  conscience  of  the  American  people  is  becoming 
more  and  more  callous.  Nothing  counts  except  commercialism. 
Everything  tends  toward  materialism  and  pessimism.  A  nation 
with  no  high  moral  purpose  is  an  awful  sight,  and  I  am  deeply 
interested  in  the  good  work  you  and  your  associates  are  doing.'' 

The  Horn  Horace  Boies  of  Iowa:  "I  should  have  been 
glad  to  express  in  some  way  my  sympathy  in  your  effort  to  keep 
alive  in  the  American  heart  a  reasonable  sense  of  justice  to 
others and  beg  to  assure  you  of  my  heart- 
felt gratitude  to  you  and  your  society  for  the  noble  work  in 
which  you  are  engaged." 

Bishop  Huntington  ■^^Tites:  ''My  confidence  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  League  and  my  sense  of  the  need  of  their  constant 
and  determined  proclamation  are  without  abatement.  The  per- 
ilous delusion  which  is  subtly  sweeping  the  American  mind  and 
conscience  away  from  the  original  aims  and  convictions  of  the 
Eepublic  is  strange  and  can  probably  be  accounted  for  only  by 
the  dangerous  jirosperity  and  tempting  materialism  of  the  Amer- 
icans." 

The  Hon.  Louis  R.  Ehrich:  "Nearly  three  years  ago,  when 
Secretary  Hay  announced  to  the  New  York  C^hamber  of  Com- 
merce that  the  basis  of  our  foreign  policy  was  4hc  Monroo 
doctrine  and  the  Golden  Eule,'  he  was  cheered  to  the  echo.  Ln 
the  same  speech,  however,  he  spoke  of  the  Philippines  as  'a 
responsibility  which  Providence  imposed  upon  us.'  This  seemed 
to  me  disquieting  because  it  implied  that  American  diplomacy, 
a  la  Hay,  was  based  on  the  Monroe  doctrine,  the  Golden  Rule, 
plus  our  own  interpretation  of  God's  intentions.  Our  late  per- 
fonnance  in  South  America  evidently  amends  the  Golden  Rule 
to  mean  that  we  must  do  to  weak  nations  what  they  would  pos- 
sibly do  to  us  if  they  were  as  strong  and  unscrupulous  as  we  are. 
Mark  the  contrast:  The  millions  of  the  Philippine  people,  aftei' 
years  of  struggle  for  independence,  after  the  adoption  of  a  model 
constitution,  and  after  having  governed  themselves  in  peace  for 
six  months,  were  denied  recognition  by  our  government.  The 
mongrel  handful  of  Panama  insurgents,  after  a  paper  revolution, 
and  without  the  slightest  semblance  of  organized  government, 
were  recognized  within  six  days.  The  disheartening  fact  is  that 
the  conni^'ance  of  our  administration  in  the  dismemberment  of  a 
sister  republic  is  accepted  ?o  phlegmatically.     The  country  ought 
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to  be  ringing  with  tlie  protests  of  citizens  in  mass-meetings  as- 
sembled. A  few  brave  editors'  are  the  only  voices  heard  in 
opposition.  Does  not  this  indicate  a  moral  decadence  of  the 
American  people  and  a  loss  of  that  former  'chastity  of  honor 
which  felt  a  stain,  like  a  wound'?  The  mission  of  the  Anti- 
Imperialists  is  not  only  that  of  urging  our  country  to  do  justice 
to  other  nations,  but  the  more  important  work  of  re^aving  those 
sentiments  of  liberty  and  of  national  righteousness  which  will 
make  'criminal  aggression'  impossible  and  ensure  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  historic  ideals.  There  should  be  no  faltering  in  3ur 
ranks.  We  must  appeal  again  and  again  and  again  to  'the  better 
angels'  of  the  American  people,  in  the  hope  that  our  voices  may 
penetrate  their  selfish  materialism  and  rekindle  that  love  of  jus- 
tice and  of  right  which  should  be  the  jealous  pride  of  every  noble 
republic." 

The  Eev.  A.  A.  Berle:  "I  write  now,  however,  to  assure 
you  of  my  steadfast  adherance  to  the  cause  in  which  we  are  both 
interested  and  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  there  has  been  no 
greater  occasion  for  this  organization  than  now.  "We  may  have 
patiently  to  cany  on  the  work  of  instraction  as  it  is  being  done 
to  the  edification  of  many  and  their  enlightment  also.  It  is 
possible  that  we  shall  not  achieve  all  that  we  hope  to  achieve 
now,  but  the  future  is  surely  ours.  Of  this  I  have  no  doubt. 
The  steady  output  of  the  literature  of  protest  will  at  length 
bring  the  thoughtful  people  of  the  nation  to  a  realizing  sense  of 
w^hat  has  happened  and  what  is  happening,  and  will  tend,  when 
the  reaction  comes,  to  stiffen  up  the  methods  of  procedure  by 
enactments  which  will  make  it  vastly  more  difiicult  in  the  future 
to  depart  from  the  primitive  standards  than  it  has  been.  For 
our  purposes,  there  could  be  no  greater  living  illustration  of  the 
follies  and  violations  of  international  good  will  and  honorable 
dealing  than  that  which  we  are  now  seeing  at  Washington.  Ex- 
ecutive_actions  are  preaching  our  doctrines  far  more  effectively 
than  we  can  preach  them  with  our  words.  Command  me  when- 
ever I  can  render  aid  to  the  cause.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  meet  the  leaders  again  at  the  annual  mteting, 
but  the  exigency  forbade." 

Obituary. 

We  have  lost  two  good  friends  during  the  year, — Dr.  Fran- 
cis Ellingwood  Abbott  and  Mr.  ;N'athaniel  T.  Allen.  Mr.  Allen 
had  been  a  constant  and  generous  contributor  to  the  Anti-Im- 
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perialist  cause.  In  a  letter  writen  by  him  only  a  fortnight  be- 
fore his  death  he  wrote  that  "as  an  old  and  true  Garrisonian 
Abolitionist  and  a  Republican  of  the  Charles  Sumner  school "  he 
hoped  "^ere  long  it  may  be  easy  to  aid  financially  in  the  good 
work,"  and  added,  "In  other  ways  I  have  and  do  use  my  influ- 
ence with  the  very  many  former  students  of  mine  in  this  and 
other  states."  Dr.  Abbot  was  a  passionate  Anti-Imperialist  and 
he  gave  to  our  cause  a  most  intense  devotion.  We  shall  miss  the 
pure  and  ardent  spirit  which  glowed  with  so  clear  and  intense  a 
light. 

ERVING  WINSLOW,    Secrotaiy. 
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'Jlie  Treasurer  does  not  feel  that  he  would  be  doing  liis 
full  duty  by  merely  submitting  this  array  of  figures  without  at- 
tempting, even  though  inadequately,  to  express  the  gratitude  of 
the  Executive  Committee  for  the  enthusiastic  and  unfaltering 
feupport  given  to  the  work  during  this,  the  fifth,  year  of  tlio 
League's  existence ;  and  their  high  appreciation  of  the  patriotism 
and  devotion  of  the  many  men  and  women  who,  caring  nothing 
for  public  recognition,  have  contributed  according  to  their 
means,  again  and  again,  year  after  year,  for  the  preservation  of 
American  ideals. 

We  face,  today,  a  new  year;    and  one  of  exceptional  im- 
portance.    The  presidential  election  will  absorb  public  attention 
and,  in  large  measure,  will  fix  the  policy  of  the  country  for  four 
years.    Imperialism  will  be  one  of  the  great  issues  in  the  contest. 
The  thoughtful  student  of  American  politics  can  hardly  fail  to 
ivcognizc  tho  ra])id  growth  of  this  dangerous  disease  in  influen- 
tial quarters.     The  criminal  blunder  in  the  Philippines  is  bcanng 
its   natural   fruit,   in  a  more  lordly   and   overbearing  attitude 
towards  our  weaker  neighbors  in  this  hemisphere.     Events  pass- 
ing before  our  eyes  this  piTsent  month  show  it.     The  administra- 
tion has  approved  and  aided,  if  it  has  not  instigated,  a  revolt  in 
Panama  against  a  friendly  power.     It  has  forcibly  prevented 
that  power  from  attempting  to  suppress  the  revolt;    and  \vith 
indecent  haste  has  signed  a  treaty  for  the  coveted  canal  with  the 
agent  of  an  irresponsible  revolutionary  committee.     The  press, 
with  some  honorable  exceptions,  seems  to  approve  the  policy 
and  stimulates  the  spirit  of  lawless  arrogance.     A  leading  !N^ew 
England  newspaper  of  high  standing,  within  a  few  days,  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  wdiat  it  terms  ''the  petty  South 
American  oligarchies  that  masquerade  as  republics"  may  "pro- 
voke us  at  last  to  rouse  oui-selves  and  stamp  out  their  miserable 
existence";    adding,  "The  M'orld  will  be  a  better  place  to  live 
in,  if  and  when  the  United  States  takes  over  the  control  of  the 
island  of  Tlayti,  and  of  Central  Americ^a,  and  of  Colombia,  and 
of  Venezuela,  and  of  every  other  petty  state  whose  inhabitants, 
after  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  trial,  have  proved  incapable  of 
governing  themselves,  or  contributing  in  any  way  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind!"    And  even  within  two  days,  it  has  been  intimated 
from  Washington  that  the  United  States  may  send  ships  and 
troops,  if  necessary,  to  Venezuela,  to  compel  her  to  pay  her  Eu- 
ropean debts. 

To  what  is  all  this  tending?     The  drift  is  alanning;    and, 
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if  not  checked,  no  one  can  tell,  as  our  navy  increases  and  our 
taste  for  conquest  grows,  whither,  in  the  name  and  supposed 
interest  of  commerce  and  civilization^  it  may  sweep  the  country. 
What  can  be  done  to  check  this  tendency  and  to  rouse  the 
American  people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger?  To  attempt  thi<3 
is  the  great  work  set  before  the  Anti-Imperialist  Leagues, — the 
work  which  we  must  do  to  the  utmost  of  our  strength  and  ability. 
The  work  of  education  must  be  carried  on  more  vigorously,  on 
a  larger  scale  than  ever.  Branches  of  the  League  should  be 
established  wherever  practicable  in  the  large  cities  as  centres  of 
distribution.  Literature  should  be  provided  and  circulated  broad- 
cast. Public  meetings  should  be  held  during  the  campaig-n. 
Parties  and  candidates  advocating  Philippine  independence  and 
opposing  aggression  in  this  hemisphere  should  be  warmly  sup- 
ported. In  particular,  the  distribution  of  documents  to  t-eachers, 
which  has  already  been  begun  with  such  success  and  promase, 
should  be  actively  continued  as  an  important  means  of  influ- 
encing the  rising  generation.  And  lastly  money  is  needed, — 
not  a  paltry  four  thousand  dollars,  but  ten  times  four  thousand 
dollars, — to  carry  on  the  work  as  it  should  be  done.  The  Exec- 
utive Committee  are  ready  and  anxious  to  prosecute  it  with  all 
their  might.  But  they  are  beginning  this  important  year  with 
only  a  little  over  $200.00  in  the  treasury.  The  Treasurer  and 
the  Conunittee  know  well  that  every  appeal  has  been  cheerfully 
and  generously  responded  to  by  the  noble  men  and  women  who 
have  supported  the  cause  through  all  these  years,  and  that  their 
assistance  w^ll  not  fail  in  the  future.  But  they  are  too  few  to 
bear  all  the  burden  of  such  a  great  national  work.  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  our  membership  be  increased.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  thousands  of  people  in  this  country  opposed  to  the  un- 
American  policy  of  imperialism  who  have  never  yet  given  a 
dollar  to  oppose  it.  Many  of  these  people  would  contribute  if 
the  case  were  properly  presented  to  them.  How  can  they  b;' 
reached?  This  is  the  great  question.  The  Committee  do  not 
know  them  and  cannot  find  them.  Will  not  every  member  of 
the  League  who  may  hear  or  read  this  appeal;  and  every  friend 
of  the  cause, — the  cause  so  vitally  important  to  America  as  well 
as  to  the  Philippines, — help  it  at  this  crisis  and  make  a  resolution 
to  secure  at  least  one  new  subscriber  in  the  new  year?  "Will  they 
not  also  send  to  the  Secretary  lists  of  persons  who  are  likely  to 
be  interested  and  to  whom  appeals  and  documents  can  be  sent? 
The  contest  may  be  long  and  the  work  of  education  may  be 
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slow,  but  we  shall  win.  For  we  must  never  for  a  moment  lose 
our  faith  in  the  good  heart  and  honest  purpose  of  the  majority 
of  the  American  people.  Often  misled,  they  mean  to  do  right. 
Their  very  imperialism  is  justified  in  their  eyes  by  the  specious 
idea  that  America  is  a  "trustee  for  civilization,"  and  that  her 
encroachments  and  conquests  somehow  make  for  righteousness 
and  have  the  Divine  approval.  They  need  to  be  convinced,  not 
denounced;  they  need  arguments  and  clear  statements  of  fact; 
not  emotional  appeals.  This  is  the  work  of  the  League.  Avoid- 
ing all  bitterness  and  intemperance  of  speech,  recognizing  that 
our  opponents  are  largely  actuated  by  good  motives,  we  must 
seek  to  convince  them  of  their  great  error.  And  sooner  or  later, 
in  spite  of  inadequate  numbers  and  limited  means,  the  great 
cause  will  triumph;  the  American  people  will  see  the  right  and 
do  it;  and  the  ideals  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  will 
prevail. 

"For  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God, 

And  right  the  day  shall  win; 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 

To  falter  would  be  sin.'' 

DAVID   G.   HASKINS,  JR.,  Treasurer. 
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ELECTIOIs^  OF  OFFICEKS. 

On  motion,  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Francis  J.  Gar- 
rison and  Mr.  Walter  C.  Wright  was  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
collect  and  count  ballots  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
having  performed  this  duty,  reported  that  the  following  gentle- 
men were  unanimously  elected: 

President, 

George  S.  Boutwell. 

Vice-Presidents, 

Charles  G.  Ames,  Luther  F.  McKinney, 

Edward  Atkinson,  George  E.  MclSTeill, 

Leonard  W.  Bacon,  Edwin  D.  Mead, 

Samuel  Bowles  Henry  B.  Metcalf, 

Gamaliel  Bradford,  Eobert  M.  Morse, 

D.  JEL.  Chamberlain,  James  P.  Munroe, 

A.  P.  Childs,  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 

Charles  K.  Codman,  Francis  A.  Osborn, 

Patrick  A.  Collins,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr., 

C.  F.  Dole,  Albion  A.  Perry, 

E.  Winchester  Donald,  Henry  Pickering, 
Dana  Estes,  Edwin  C.  Pierce, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  A.  A.  Putnam, 
Edwin  Ginn,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., 
Seth  C.  Gordon,  Frank  B.  Sanborn, 
Arthur  C.  A.  Hall,  W.  H.  Scott, 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Moorfield  Storey, 
Henry  F.  Hollis,  William  G.  Sumner, 
Henry  W.  Lamb,  Charles  F.  Thayer, 

Winslow  Warren.  ' 

Executive  Committee. 
Albert  S.  Parsons,  Julian  Codman, 

Charles  Fleischer,  Archibald  M.  Howe, 

John  Eitchie,  Charles  Warren. 

Fiske  Warren. 

Treasurer, 
David  Greene  Haskins,  Jr. 

Secretary, 
Erving  Winslow. 
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ADDEESS   BY   PROF.    WILLIAM   JAMES. 

Mr.  Cliairnian:  I  think  we  have  candidly  to  admit  that  iu 
the  matter  of  our  Philippine  conquest  we  here  and  our  friends 
outside  have  failed  to  produce  much  immediate  effect.  'Duty 
and  Destiny'  have  rolled  over  us  like  a  Juggernaut  car  whose 
unwieldy  bulk  the  majority  of  our  countrymen  were  pushing 
and  pulling  forward,  and  our  outcries  and  attempts  to  scotch  the 
wheels  with  our  persons  haven't  acted  in  the  least  degree  as  a 
brake.  jSTevertheless,  if  we  look  round  us  today  we  see  a  great 
change  from  the  conditions  that  prevailed  when  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  first  called  us  into  being.  Eeligious  emotion  and 
martial  hysterics  are  both  over  mth  the  public,  and  the  sober  fit 
is  on. 

In  the  physiologies  which  I  studied  when  I  was  young,  the 
function  of  incorporating  foreign  bodies  into  one's  organism  was 
divided  into  four  stages — prehension,  deglutition,  digestion  and 
assimilation.  We  prehendcd  our  prey,  or  took  it  into  our  mouth, 
when  President  McKinley  posted  his  annexation  edict,  and  insa- 
livated with  pious  phrases  the  alternative  he  offered  to  our  late 
allies  of  instant  obedience  or  death.  The  morsel  thus  lubricated, 
deglutition  M^ent  on  slowly  during  those  three  yeai-s  and  more 
when  our  army  was  slaughtering  and  burning,  and  famine,  fire, 
disease  and  depopulation  were  the  new  allies  we  invoked.  But 
if  the  swallowing  took  three  years,  how  long  ought  the  process 
of  digestion,  that  teaching  of  the  Filipinos  to  be  'fit'  for  rule, 
that  solution  of  recalcitrant  lumps  into  a  smooth  'chyle,'  with 
M^hich  our  civil  commission  is  charged — how  long  ought  that  to 
take?  It  will  take  a  decade,  at  least.  As  for  assimilation,  that 
is  altogether  an  affair  of  the  day  after  tomorrow.  The  most 
sanguine  expect  no  real  assimilation  of  our  prey  to  us  or  of  us  to 
our  prey  for  fifty  years  to  come,  and  no  one  who  knows  history 
expects  that  it  can  genuinely  come  at  all. 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  indifference  of  the  newspapers 
and  in  spite  of  the  administrative  barring  out  of  news,  our  puiilic 
has  actually  groMTU  a  little  educated  and  reflective  since  the  v^ar 
began.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  more  idealistic  of  our  expan- 
sionists have  put  this  forward  from  the  outset  as  one  chief  reason 
why  the  Islands  should  be  annexed.  We  were  remaining  too 
provincial-minded,  they  said,  here  in  the  United  States,  and  tliis 
new  responsibility  would  cultivate  our  consciousness  of  inter- 
nationnl  affairs.     But  the  consciousnass  whicli  the  experienci  has 
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cultivated  is  a  consciousness  that  all  the  anti-imperialistic  proph- 
ecies were  right.  One  by  one  we  have  seen  them  punctuxally 
fulfilled: — The  material  ruin  of  the  Islands;  the  transformation 
of  native  friendliness  to  execration;  the  demoralization  of  our 
army,  from  the  war  office  down — forgery  decorated,  torture 
wliitewashed,  massacre  condoned;  the  creation  of  a  chronic 
anarchy  in  the  Islands,  with  ladronism  still  smouldering,  and  the 
lives  of  xVmericaui  travelers  and  American  sympathizers  unsafe 
in  the  country  out  of  sight  of  army  posts;  the  deliberate  rein- 
flaming  on  our  part  of  ancient  tribal  animosities,  the  arming  of 
Igorrote  savages  and  Macabebe  semi-savages,  too  low  to  have  a 
national  consciousness,  to  help  us  hunt  the  highest  portions  of  the 
population  down;  the  inoculation  of  Manila  ^\nth  a  floating 
Yankee  scum;  these  things,  I  say,  or  things  like  them,  were 
things  which  everyone  with  any  breadth  of  understanding  clearly 
foretold;  while  the  incapacity  of  our  public  for  taking  the 
slightest  interest  in  anything  so  far  away  was  from  the  outset  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

It  is  only  fair  to  President  McKinley  and  his  coadjutors 
and  successor  to  say  that  their  better  angels  also  had'  a  finger  in 
the  pie,  and  that  the  institution  of  our  ciAal  commission  has  gone 
far  toward  redeeming  our  national  reputation  for  good  sense. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  this  agency  has  come  too  late  for  any 
solid  success.  "We  are  trying  to  do  with  our  right  hand  what  with 
our  left  hand,  the  army,  we  had  made  impossible  in  advance. 
When  we  landed  at  Manila  we  found  a  passionate  native  cordial- 
ity, which  would  have  met  us  half  way  in  almost  any  scheme  of 
protectorate  and  co-operation  which  we  might  have  proposed. 
But,  'like  the  base  Indian,'  we  threw  that  pearl  of  a  psycho- 
logical moment  away,  and  embarked,  callous  and  cold,  and  bus- 
iness-like, as  we  flattered  ourselves,  upon  our  sinister  plan  of  a 
preliminary  military  deglutition  of  them,  just  to  show  th(;m 
what  'Old  Glory'  meant.  Let  our  civil  commission  do  what 
it  will  now,  the  hands  will  not  move  backward  on  the  dial,  the 
day  of  genuine  co-operation  with  the  Filipinos  is  forever  past. 
"We  cannot  even  be  certain  that  the  well-meaning  commission 
will  be  anything  but  what  the  army  thinks  it,  a  sop  to  sentimen- 
talists at  home,  and  in  the  Islands  a  safe  cover  for  the  treach- 
erous natives  to  hatch  a  new  rebellion  out. 

This,  then,  is  where  we  are  today.  The  first  act  is  over, 
and  what  is  done  can't  be  undone.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  keep  hot 
words  of  accusation  from  rising  to  our  lips  whenever  we  think  of 


the  men  who  threw  away  so  splendid  an  American  opportunity 
— threw  it  away  with  our  own  action  in  the  Cuba  case  before  us 
as  the  only  precedent  we  had  to  follow, — nevertheless  it  is  bad 
politics  to  dwell  too  long  upon  events  of  yesterday.  We  oppo- 
nents of  an  imperialist  policy  must  simply  hand  over  our  brief 
for  the  past  to  the  historians'  keeping, — the  historians  who  arc 
already  at  work  upon  the  chronicle,  and  who  wall  shap3  the  ver- 
dict of"  posterity  upon  the  whole  affair.  We  have  made  their 
labors  easier.  Time  will  unwind  yet  many  a  secret,  but  our 
Secretary  and  his  fellow-workei-s  have  let  few  facts  now  attain- 
able escape  their  channels  of  publicity,  and  for  that  ser\ice 
to  truth  they  deserve  our  heartiest  thanks. 

Let  us'  drop  yesterday  and  its  sins,  then,  and  forget  them. 
The  attitude  of  'I  told  you  so'  is  sterile,  and  \rise  men  know 
when  to  change  their  tune.  To  the  ordinary  citizen  the  word 
anti-imperialist  suggests  a  thin-haired  being  just  waked  up  from 
the  day  before  yesterday,  brandishing  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence excitedly,  and  shrieking  after  a  railroad  train  thun- 
dering toward  its  destination  to  turn  upon  its  tracks  and  come 
back.  Anrti-imperialism,  people  think,  is  something  petrified,  a 
religion,  a  thing  that  results  in  martyrdom,  for  which  to  'discuss' 
means  only  to  prophesy  and  denounce.  If,  so  far,  some  of  us 
have  struck  a  slightly  monotonous  attitude,  we  have  our  good 
excuse.  The  wounds  which  our  love  of  country  received  in  those 
days  of  February,  1899,  are  of  a  kind  that  do  not  quickly  heal. 
They  ache  too  persistently  to  allow  us  easily  to  forget.  Forget 
we  must,  however,  we  must  attend  to  the  practical  possibilities 
of  today. 

And  what  ar(»  they?  Immediate  scuttling  is  certainly  not 
among  them,  and  anyone  who  should  now  urge  it  would,  speak- 
ing practically,  be  a  fool.  Nations  are  masses  with  too  enormous 
a  momentum  to  reverse  their  motion  with  a  jerk.  They  must 
be  brought  round  in  a  curve.  It  seems  even  doubtful  whether 
it  would  be  for  the  Islands'  initcTcst  to  have  our  government  im- 
mediately withdraw.  What  they  need  now  is  quiet  for  a  few 
years,  time  to  repair  Avar's  ravages,  and  to  acquire  some  habits  of 
administration  which  might  outlast  our  stay.  Not  today,  then, 
but  tomorrow,  is  what  we  ought  to  work  for — abandonment  of 
the  islands  as  soon  as,  in  our  delicious  phraseology,  we  have  made 
them  'fit,'  and  meanwhile  as  steady  a  pressure  as  we  can  bring 
to  bear  towards  determining  our  people  to  face  that  prospect,  and 
towards  making  Congress  say  the  decisive  word. 
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The  Democrats  have  ah-eady  espoused  our  principles,  aud 
many  of  us  think,  therefore,  that  the  one  thing  left  for  us  is  to 
espouse  the  Democratic  cause.  Against  this  there  is  the  objec- 
tion that  the  Democrats  are  only  half  sincere  in  the  matter —  it 
is  largely  an  opposition  issue  to  gain  the  independent  vote — and 
there  is  the  still  stronger  objection  that  the  Republicans  them- 
selves have  not  half  made  up  their  minds  that  the  Islands  ought 
to  be  retained.  The  better  self  of  the  Republicans,  their  sub- 
liminal consciousness,  so  to  speak,  is  already  on  our  side.  The 
party  was  railroaded  into  its  conquistadore  career  by  the  Mc- 
Kinley  administration.  The  war  short-circuited  political  reflec- 
tion, and  we  had  first  of  all  to  back  up  the  Flag.  But  we  may 
be  sure  that  today  the  state  of  mind,  even  of  our  leaders,  is  full 
of  misgivings,  and  that  if  we  don't  put  them  too  much  on  the 
defensive,  time  will  do  our  work. 

The  vital  fact  of  the  situation  for  us  is  that  neither 
presidents  nor  Congress  have  as  yet  dared  to  face  the  responsi- 
bility of  maldng  any  permanent  colonial  professions  to  which  in 
pride"  or  consistency  we  might  find  ourselves  obliged  to  live  up. 
Our  adventure  has  literally  been  a  wayr^^ard  spree  of  power, 
wholly  detached  from  any  definite  policy  or  plan.  The  instinct 
for  self-preservation  which  in  this  has  iniled  us,  is  wiser  far  than 
a  greater  sense  for  national  dignity  would  have  been.  The  policy 
of  drift  has  never  been  abandoned.  If  we  should  grant  the 
Islands  independence  tomorrow,  no  man  could  show  a  scrap  of 
paper  to  prove  that  we  had  broken  a  pledge  to  anybody,  or  had 
backed  out  of  a  single  clause  in  our  program. 

Our  tactics  in  this  situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  therefore 
seem  to  be  the  simplest  in  the  world.  We  must  individually  do 
all  we  can  to  circulate  two  phrases,  so  that  the  public  ear  becomes 
imired — "Independence  for  the  Philippine  Islands,"  and 
"Treat  the  Filipinos  like  the  Cubans,"  and  we  must  do  all  we 
can  to  force  the  hands  of  both  parties  to  a  positive  declaration  be- 
fore its  next  presidential  campaign;.  The  Republicans  will  cer- 
tainly not  make  a  declaration  for  perpetual  retention,  and  every 
open  shying  from  that  issue  helps  public  opinion  the  other  way. 
Constant  dropping  w-ears  the  marble.  Phrases  repeated  have  a 
way  of  turning  into  facts. 

I  hope  you  have  not  all  forgotten  the  great  speech  on  'Pub- 
lic Opinion'  which  Wendell  Phillips  made  in  1852.  Read  it 
again,  anyhow,  for  it  is  full  of  inspiration  for  us  here.  "Hearts 
and  sentimenrts  are  alive,"  said  Phillips,  "  and  we  know  that  the 
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gentletit  of  ]S;ature's  growths  or  motions  will  in  time  burst  as- 
under or  wear  away  the  proudest  dead-weight  man  can  put  upon 
them.  You  may  build  your  capitol  of  granite,  and  pile  it  as  higk 
as  the  Eocky  Mountains,  but  if  it  is  founded  on  or  mixed  up 
with  iniquity,  the  pulse  of  a  girl  will  in  time  beat  it  down. 

This  heart  of  mine,  which  beats  so  uninterruptedly  in 
the  bosom,  if  its  force  could  be  directed  against  a  granite  pillar, 
would  wear  it  to  dust  in  the  course  of  a  man's  life.  Your  capitol, 
Daniel  Webster,"  continued  Phillips — if  he  had  been  speaking 
here  he  would  have  used  other  names — "Your  capitol  is  marble, 
but  the  pulse  of  every  humane  man  is  beating  against  it.  God 
will  give  us  time  and  the  pulses  of  men  shall  beat  it  down.  The 
day  must  be  ours,  thank  God,  for  the  hearts,  the  heart-s.  are  on 
our  side.'' 

Phillips's  era  saw  the  heart  of  man  in  perhaps  a  little  sim- 
pler light  than  we  can.  We  used  to  believe  then  that  we  were  of 
a  different  clay  from  other  nations,  that  there  was  something 
deep  in  the  American  heart  that  answered  to  our  happy  birth, 
free  from  that  hereditary  burden  which  the  nations  of  Europe 
bear,  and  which  obliges  them  to  grow  by  prepng  on  their  neigh- 
bors. Idle  dream!  pure  Fourth  of  July  fancy,  scattered  in  five 
minutes  by  the  first  temptation.  In  every  national  soul  there  lie 
potentialities  of  the  most  barefaced  piracy,  and  our  own  Amer- 
ican soul  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Angelic  impulses  and) 
predatory  lusts  divide  our  heart  exactly  as  they  divide  the  hearts 
of  other  countries.  It  is  good  to  rid  ourselves  of  cant  and  hum- 
bug, and  to  know  the  truth  about  ourselves.  Political  ^artuo 
does  not  follow  geographical  divisions.  It  follows  the  eternal 
division  inside  of  each  country  between  the  more  animal  and  thv-^ 
more  intellectual  kind  of  men,  between  the  tory  and  the  liberal 
tendencies,  the  jingoism  and  animal  instinct  that  would  iiin 
things  by  main  force  and  brute  possession^  and  the  critical  con- 
science that  believes  in  educational  methods  and  in  rational  rules 
of  right. 

As  a  group  of  citizens  calling  to  our  country  to  return  t(»  the 
principles  which  it  was  suckled  in,  I  believe  that  we  Anti-Im- 
perialists are  already  a  back  number.  We  had  better  not  print 
that  name  upon  our  publications  any  longer.  The  country  has 
once  for  all  regurgitated  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Farewell  Address,  and  it  won't  swallow  ag;ain  immediately 
what  it  is  so  happy  to  have  vomited  up.  It  has  come  to  a  hiatus. 
It  has  deliberately  pushed  itself  into  the  circle  of  international 
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hatreds,  and  joined  the  common  pack  of  wolves.  It  relishes  the 
attitude.  We  have  thrown  off  our  swaddling  clothes,  it  thinks, 
and  attained  our  majority.  We  are  objects  of  fear  to  other 
lands.  This  makes  of  the  old  liberalism  and  the  new  liberalism 
of  our  country  two  discontinuous  things.  The  older  liberalism 
was  in  office,  the  new  is  in  the  opposition.  Inwardly  it  is  the> 
same  spirit,  but  outwardly  the  tactics,  the  questions,  the  reasons, 
and  the  phrases  have  to  change.  American  memories  no  longer 
serve  as  catchwords.  The  great  international  and  cosmopolitan 
liberal  party,  the  party  of  conscience  and  intelligence  the  v/orld 
over,  has,  in  short,  absorbed  us;  and  we  are  only  its  American 
section,  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  powers  of  darkness  here, 
pla^dng  our  part  in  the  long,  long  campaign  for  truth  and  fair 
dealing  which  must  go  on  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world  until 
the  end  of  time.  Let  us  cheerfully  settle  into  our  interminable 
task.  Everywhere  it  is  the  same  struggle  under  various  names, 
— light  against  darkness,  right  against  might,  love  against  hate. 
The  Lord  of  life  is  with  us,  and  we  cannot  permanently  fail. 

EEMAKKS   BY   THE   HOK    GEOEGE   S.   BOLT  WELL. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  I  expressed  the  opinion  in  public 
that  the  abandonment  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  policy 
of  Empire  introduced  by  President  McKinley  could  be  accom- 
plished only  by  and  through  the  overthrow  of  the  Republican 
party. 

That  is  my  opinion  today.  If  my  remarks  can  have  any 
value  that  value  will  be  due  to  the  criticism  I  am  to  make  upon 
the  financial  policy  of  the  administration. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  find,  to  name  and  to  trace  the  public 
policies  by  which  it  has  become  possible  for  business  organiza- 
tions to  obtain  control  of  industries  essential  to  the  public  pros- 
perity and  to  administer  such  industries  to  the  injury  of  the 
business  of  the  country.  One  of  these  policies,  the  protective 
system,  has  been  named  and  much  discussed.  In  my  view,  what- 
ever may  be  true  in  regard  to  the  protective  system,  it  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  the  creation  of  those  monopolies,  but  only 
as  a  contributor  to  their  support  when  their  creation  had  become 
possible.  It  is  apparent  that  the  protective  system,  however^ 
advantageous  it  may  be  to  particular  industries  in  a  given  period 
of  time,  cannot  upon  the  moment  furnish  the  capital  by  whicli 
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an  organization  of  $10,000,000  or  $100,000,000  can  be  created 
and  set  in  motion. 

In  order  that  the  evil  which  I  am  to  set  forth  may  be  a]>- 
preciated  in  its  fulness,  I  shall  bring  into  view  the  events  that 
occurred  in  a  period  only  not  so  remote  as  to  be  beyond  the 
memory  of  men  still  living. 

In  the  year  1828  the  contest  between  the  friends  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  who  were  known  as  "Jackson  men,"  and  the  friends 
of  John  Quincy  Adams  was  more  severe  than  any  contest  which 
had  occurred  at  any  previous  election  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  a  grave  charge  against  ]\Ir.  Adams's  administration 
that  the  expenses  had  exceeded  $13,000,000  a  year.  When  with- 
in the  last  twelve  months  this  statement,  as  a  recollection  of  my 
youth,  came  before  my  mind,  I  doubted  the  accuracy  of  my 
memory.  Upon  a  reference  to  the  records  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, I  found  that  in  the  administration;  of  Mr.  Adams  from 
1825  to  1S29  the  total  expenses  of  the  government  had  never 
risen  to  the  sum  of  $14,000,000  for  any  one  year.  Under 
the  tariff  acts,  which  were  protective  in  some  degree,  of  1816 
and  1824,  the  revenues  of  the  country  had  far  exceeded  the 
expenses,  and  finally  reached  a  point  when  Gen.  Jackson's 
administration  was  able  to  pay  the  entire  public  debt  by  a  pur- 
chase of  bonds  at  a  rate  far  above  their  par  value,  to  distribute 
large  sums  of  money  to  states  according  to  their  representative 
power  in  the  government,  and  to  find  a  large  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  government  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  Gen.  Jackson's  administration 
the  question  of  the  re-charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
came  before  the  country.  The  majority  in  Congress  favored  the 
re-charter  of  the  bank,  but  the  bill  that  was  passed  was  vetoed 
by  Gen.  Jackson.    Thus  was  the  issue  raised  before  the  countr3^ 

In  the  year  1791  or  1792  the  revenues  of  the  country 
had  been  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
through  it  and  its  branches  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  and 
public  expenses  was  made.  Gen.  Jackson  resolved  to  remove 
the  public  funds  fro^m  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
there  was  no  second  policy  possible,  they  were  deposited  in  state 
banks. 

Simultaneously  with  the  announcement  of  this  policy, 
on  the  part  of  the  administration,  there  was  devoleped  through 
the  I^orth,  and  especially  in  'New  England,  a  tendency  to  in- 
vest money  in  wild  lands  in  the  state  of  jVfaine  and  in  unoccu- 
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pied  lands  on  the  western  frontier.  The  pet  banks,  or  banks  in 
"which  these  deposits  had  been  made,  finding  that  they  had 
money  to  be  used  advantageously  through  loans,  ga^e  accoin- 
modation  to  persons  who  made  investments  in  lands  and  to 
others  who  were  entering  upon  what  in  those  days  were  large 
undertakings. 

These  incidents  were  followed  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Clay,  which  was  productive  of  disastrous 
consequences.  The  revenues  had  been  large  in  proportion 
to  the  public  expenses.  In  1833  the  customs  revenue  was 
$20,000,000  plus,  and  in  1834  it  had  fallen  to  $16,250,000.  In 
1843  the  customs  revenue  was  a  trifle  over  $7,000,000.  Under 
the  influence  of  these  disturbing  events,  the  revenues  were  abou.t 
$34,000,000,  and  the  exependitures  were  about  $14,000,000. 
The  charge  was  fostered  that  the  manufacturers  were  realizina* 
large  profits  from  the  protective  system,  and  a  demand  was  made 
for  a  reduction  of  duties.  This  demand  was  answered  by  a 
compromise  proposition  which  was  accepted.  It  was  provided 
by  an  act  that  was  passed  in  the  year  1832,  under  the  lead  of 
Mr.  Clay,  that  the  duties  on  goods  imported  should  be  reduced 
horizontally,  and  the  remaining  duty,  whatever  it  was,  should 
be  reduced  each  year  for  five  years. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  act  manufacturers  pro- 
duced only  what  could  be  sold  without  delay;  the  merchants 
and  dealers  of  all  grades  purchased  from  day  to  day  what  could 
be  disposed  of  by  the  same  process.  The  prostration  of  in 
dustry  followed  this  statute  and  the  laboring  classes  were 
brought  to  a  situation  which  cannot  now  be  realized.  The 
reduction  of  the  revenues  of  the  country  through  the  failure  ot 
importations  forced  the  government  to  call  upon  the  banks  for  a 
return  of  the  money  that  had  been  deposited  with  them.  The 
banks  in  their  turn  called  upon  the  persons  to  whom  they  had 
made  loans  and  the  result  was  the  failure  of  the  pet  baniks  that 
had  already  become  the  objects  of  jealousy  and  hostility. 

This  condition  of  things  was  followed  by  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  in  1840,  when  only  five  states  were  left  as 
the  result  of  the  administrations  of  Gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  which  in  other  respects  had  been  satisfactory  to  the 
country. 

When  the  Democrats  returned  to  power  on  the  election 
of  1844  they  inaugurated  the  one  measure  of  public  policyj 
which  has  continued  to  this  day,  and  which,  after  its  adoption 
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and  trial,  had  met  with  general  approval  or  it  had  been  tol- 
erated or  accepted  without  criticism  until  within  the  last  ten 
years.  1  speak  of  the  independent  treasury  system,  as  it  was 
termed  in  the  statute  and  known  to  its  friends,  or  the  sub- 
treasury  system  as  it  was  characterized  by  its  opponents  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  act.  Under  that  system  the  funds  of 
the  United  States  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  independent  treas- 
ury, the  headquarters  being  at  Washington,  with  assistant  treas- 
uries in  the  cities  and  business  points  of  the  country.  Thus  the 
public  funds  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  pubhc  officers,  held 
for  public  uses  only  and  beyond  the  reach  of  money  borrowers. 
They  were  withdrawn  entirely  from  business  use. 

Beyond  these  facilities  for  administering  the  affairs  of 
the  government  it  became  necessary  from  time  to  time  that 
deposits  should  be  made  in  local  banks  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling agents  and  officers  to  meet  expenditures  and  liabilities 
that  miffht  be  incurred  in  particular  localities.  Thefe  expen- 
ditures arose  from  the  erection  of  public  buildings  or  the 
improvement  of  a  harbor  or  a  river.  The  deposits  in  national 
banks  in  the  first  term  of  Gen.  Grant's  administration  may  be 
read  in  the  letter  of  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  16,  1903. 

The  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  53  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass: 

Dear  Sir. — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  Oct.  10,  1903, 
relative  to  public  money  on  deposit  with  national  banks  while 
you  were  at  the  head  of  this  department,  you  are  advised  that 
the  amount  in  national  banks  to  the  credit  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  United  States  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  during  the  period 
named  was  as  follows,  viz. : 

Quarter  ended.  Amount. 

March  31,  18G9 9,772,155.41 

June  30,  1869 8,875,296.79 

Sept.  30,  1869 7,570,739.13 

Dec.  31,  1869 7,253,822.88 

March  31,  1870 7,786,465.36 

June  30,  1870 8,483,549.79 

Sept.  30,  1870 6,948,893.58 

Dec.   31,   1870 6,584,991.27 


March  31,  1871 6,015,517.61 

June  30,  1871 7,197,015.04 

Sept.  30,  1871 6,827,706.82 

Dec.  31,  1871 7,183,672.10 

March  31,  1872 34,837,005.61 

June  30,  1872 12,663,714.53 

Sept.  30,  1872 7,076,244.74 

Dec.  31,  1872 8,172,910.40 

March  31,  1873 7,233,356.26 

J.  F.  Meline,  Assistant  Treasurer,  United  States. 

Thus  it  appears  during  a  period  of  four  years  the  average 
of  deposits  was  less  than  $10,000,000. 

More  recently,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose 
that  I  should  be  in  possession  of  exact  information  as  to  the 
time,  large  deposits  have  been  made  in  banks  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  but  more  largely  in  New  York  than  elsewhere. 
These  deposits  so  made  have  been  used  by  the  banks  in  common 
with  deposits  obtained  from  other  sources  for  the  extension  of 
loans  proportionate  to  the  deposits  received.  It  will  appear, 
probably,  from  examination  that  the  loans  by  banks  are  very 
nearly  in  all  conditions  of  the  money  market  an  equivalent  sub- 
stantially to  the  deposits  they  may  have  on  hand  at  the  time 
when  the  loans  are  made.  The  bank  statements  appear  to  justify 
this  conclusion — that  the  loans  rise  and  fall  with  the  amount  of 
deposits  in  the  respective  banks.  Thus  it  may  happen  that  the 
ability  of  banks  in  the  aggregate  to  make  loans  to  customers, 
whether  for  general  purposes  or  for  particular  uses,  must  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  deposits  that  they  may  receive.  Thus 
the  question  whether  the  deposits  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  banks  of  the  country  shall  be  $10,000,000 
or  $170,000,000  at  any  particular  moment  or  through  long  pe- 
riods of  time  must  have  a  large  influence  over  the  ability  of  the 
banks  in  the  aggregate  to  make  provision  for  the  wants  of  their 
customers. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  banks  have  contributed  largely 
to  the  ability  of  the  trusts  to  organize  and  carry  into  execution 
their  purpose  to  so  combine  the  forces  of  a  particular  industry 
as  to  enable  the  managers  to  control  the  products  of  that 
industry,  and  thus  to  control  the  market  of  the  country.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  banks  were  holding  securities  of  the 
various  trusts  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
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It  must  be  true  that  the  banks  are  holding  these  securities  u\ 
large  amounts,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  magnitude  should 
be  known  to  the  public  an  an  aid  to  an  opinion  that  the  policy 
policy  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  making  these 
deposits  has  contributed  very  largely  to  the  ability  of  the  trust; 
organizers  to  execute  their  purposes  in  defiance  of  a  wise  public 
policy,  and  largely  against  the  public  interests. 

In  one  respect  the  situation  does  not  correspond  to  the 
situation  in  1837  and  1838,  when  it  became  necessary  for  Mr. 
Van  Burcn's  administration  to  demand  a  return  of  the  deposits 
Ijhat  had  been  made  in  the  pet  banks,  but  in  one  respect  the 
position  is  not  dissimilar.  If  the  deposits  in  the  national 
banks  amount  to  $170,000,000,  a  demand  for  the  return  of 
$40,000,000  will  produce  a  panic  throughout  the  country  and 
involve  a  depression  of  business  wliicli  would  be  fatal  to  many 
interests.  An  increase  of  the  amount  deposited  with  the  banks, 
while  it  furnishes  temporary  relief  for  the  money  market  and  an 
improvement  for  the  day  in  the  price  of  stocks,  augments  the 
evil  which  the  increase  in,  the  amount  of  deposits  was  intended 
to  relieve. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  contributed  to  the  evil  of  the  trust  system,  and  that 
the  means  which  have  been  employed  for  the  relief  of  the 
fluoney  market  have  increased  the  ability  of  the  trusts  to  con- 
tinue in  existence  and  to  continue  a  process  by  which  the  money 
of  the  country  is  used  to  perpetuat-e  the  trusts,  which  are  the 
consumers  of  money  beyond  the  natural  wants  of  the  country. 

Thus  it  may  have  come  to  pass  that  the  deposit  of 
$100,000,000  or' $170,000,000  in  the  banks  of  the  United 
States  has  made  it  possible  for  the  trusts  to  organize,  to  continue 
in  existence  and  to  absorb  from  month  to  month  the  deposits 
made  in  the  banks  for  the  puq^ose  of  relieving  the  money  market 
which,  except  for  the  trusts,  would  not  require  relief. 

Coincident  with  this  system  of  deposits  in  the  national 
banks,  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  several  banks 
have  been  reorganized  under  one  head,  and  the  capital  of  the 
single  bank  has  been  made  equal  to  the  combined  capitals  of  the 
banks  so  organized.  Under  the  statute  of  the  United  States  the 
liabilities  of  an  individual  are  limited  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  cap- 
ital of  a  bank.  If  five  banks  of  $1,000,000  capital  each  are  or- 
ganized under  one  head  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  it  becomes 
possible  for  a  single  individual  or  a  single  corporation  to  secure 
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by  loans  five  times  the  amount  that  could  have  been  obtained 
from  any  one  of  the  banks  previous  to  the  reorganization.  Tlus 
arrangement  may  have  aided  materially  in  fostering  the  large  or- 
ganizations known  as  trusts  by  increasing  the  means  of  the  xuan- 
agers  to  obtain  loans. 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated,  some  general  observations  are 
pertinent.  The  provision  in  the  independent  treasury  bill  by 
which  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  authorized  to  make  de- 
posits in  the  naitional  banks  under  certain  circumstaneca  had 
reference  in  the  minds  of  the  legislators  and  of  the  Democratic 
party  that  such  a  provision  would  be  necessary  for  the  transac- 
tion of  the  public  business,  but  it  was  not  contemplated  that 
through  it  means  should  be  devised  for  the  restoration  of  a 
policy  which  the  independent  treasury  bill  was  designed  to  su- 
persede. 

The  question  in  1844  wa*  this:  Shall  the  money  of  the 
United  States  that  may  be  collected  by  taxes  from  time  to  time 
be  held  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  and  used  for  the 
purpos'es  of  the  government  exclusively,  or  shall  it  be  placed  in 
banks  and  loaned  to  dealers  and  money  borrowers.  The  latter 
policy  was  rejected.  The  language  used  in  the  statute  justifies 
the  loan  to  banks  of  whatever  funds  there  may  be  in  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States,  but  it  must  be  manifest  that  such  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  authors  of  the  law,  and  the  question  arises 
now,  as  it  arose  sixty  years  ago,  whether  or  not  the  people  of 
the  country  should  be  taxed  for  tie  purpose  of  raising  money  to 
be  loaned  first  to  the  banks  of  the  country  and  through  them  to 
the  corporations  and  individuals  engaged  in  business  or  in  spec- 
iilative  undertakings.  The  construction  that  has  been  placed 
practically  upon  the  independent  treasury  system  has  led  to  the 
defeat  of  the  object  for  which  the  independent  system  was  estab- 
lished. 

Thus  the  question  has  been  brought  home  to  the  country 
whether  the  independent  treasury  system  should  be  abandoned 
or  whether  an  attempt  should  be  made  for  its  restoration  to  the 
uses  for  which  it  was  originally  designed.  One  of  the  late 
reports  gives  $1T1, 000,000  as  the  sum  total  of  the  deposits.  As 
a  practical  business  proposition  either  the  taxes  should  have  been 
so  reduced  that  this  amount  of  money  sTiould  not  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  people,  or  else,  upon  its  withdrawal  it  should 
have  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  The 
money  was  collected  by  taxes,  placed  in  the  treasury  and  loaned 
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to  the  banks  without  interest.  It  may  be  assumed  fairly  tha:.  it" 
there  had  been  no  deposits  beyond  ^hat  might  be  necessary  for 
public  uses,  the  banks  would  have  made  provision  for  all  the 
Avants  of  legitimate  business. 

At  the  present  time  a  menace  is  impending  over  the  business 
of  the  country  corresponding  to  that  which  was  created  by  the 
passage  of  Mr.  Clay's  bill  in  1832.  There  is  a  large  demand 
for  a  modification  of  the  tariff  system.  That  demand  is  met  b^ 
the  declaration  that  there  can  be  no  modification  of  the  tarilf 
until  after  the  election  of  1904.  That, declaration  contains  what 
will  be  treated  as  a  purjoose  that  when  that  election  shall  havi- 
taken  place,  and  «i.  Congress  shall  have  been  elected  and  shall 
have  assembled,  the  tariff  system  is  to  be  revised. 

In  the  meantime  it  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  every 
manufacturer  to  limit  his  production  to  the  present  demand,  for 
every  importer  to  limit  his  operations  to  the  month  in  wdiich 
they  are  made,  and  the  consequence  will  be  a  general  depres- 
sion of  business  which  will  increase  with  the  passage  of  time. 

Thus  has  the  object  for  which  the  independent  treasury  sys- 
tem was  enacted  been  subverted  and  a  return  has  been  made  indi- 
rectly to  a  policy  which  ended  in  the  disastrous  business  dep^c^- 
sion  of  1838  and  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Democratic  party  of 
1840. 

And  thus  have  the  people  been  called  to  bear  a  system  of 
taxation  largely  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  government,  and 
thus  has  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  become  indirectly 
responsible  for  the  business  of  the  country  and  for  the  lability 
of  the  banks  to  furnish  means  for  doing  business. 

If  by  these  means  an  elastic  currency  has  been  secured,  the 
end  has  been  reached  by  a  system  of  taxation  beyond  the  wants  of 
the  government,  and  by  the  loan  of  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the 
national  banks,  upon  sufficient  security,  no  doubt,  but  always 
without  interest. 

EEMARKS    BY    MRS.    MARY    A.    LIVERMORE. 

If  I  have  gained  nothing  else  here,  I  have  gained  infor- 
mation. I  have  felt  so  angry  and  stirred  since  you  began  to  talk 
about  this  subject.  I  think  I  shall  be  a  little  more  active  in  the 
future  than  I  have  been  in  the  past.  Though  when  we  become 
octogenarians  I  think  we  need  to  exercise  a  little  economy  of 
speech,  because  with  so  much  behind  us  we  are  liable  to  talk  a 
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great  deal  more  than  is  really  necessary.  Gov.  Boutwell  and  [ 
have  lived  through  the  same  period.  I  know  all  about  Andrew 
Jackson  and  the  United  States  banks,  and  I  passed  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  Philadelphia  when  the  quarrel  was  at  the  highest.  I  have 
also  lived  in  the  South  in  the  darkest  days  of  slavery,  and  I  came 
home  as  an  abolitionist,  only  to  be  told  to  "shut  up,"  and  to  be 
informed  that  it  wasn't  a  proper  thing  to  talk  about.  I  think 
Gov.  Boutwell  is  quite  right  when  he  tells  us  that  nothing  is  go- 
ing to  advance  the  good  cause  in  which  we  are  all  engaged  except 
an  appeal  to  certain  material  interests.  As  for  myself,  I  cannot 
do  anything.  Why,  I  am  as  badly  o£F  as  the  Filipinos!  I  have 
for  half  a  century  been  slowly,  T^dth  a  company  of  other  women, 
trying  to  obtain  for  women  the  rights  which  you  want  for  zh.e 
Filipinos — the  right  to  vote,  to  have  a  voice  in  the  representa- 
tion, and  to  effect  something.  I  think  I  have  got  a  good  deal  of 
the  Filipino  spirit  in  my  veins  which  enables  me  to  sympathize 
with  the  work  you  are  doing  for  the  Filipinos.  I  ask  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  shall  be  exercised  upon  me  and 
upon  women  generally^ — that  we  may  be  allowed  to  1>p  repre- 
sented. Then,  my  brothers,  we  could  help  you  men.  We  can- 
not do  much  now.  I  have  been  driven,  as  have  a  grc  at  manv 
otihers,  to  the  thought  of  the  omnipotence  of  moral  power.  I 
have  become  a  thorough  convert  to  that  great  doctrint — the  doc- 
trine that  nothing  which  is  good  ever  fails.  I  am  obliged  to  rely 
upon  that  and  to  feel  that  we  are  coming  out  eventually  all 
right.  I  remember  how  the  great  disabilities  of  women 
have  yet  to  be  removed;  and  they  are  to  be  removed  largely  in 
the  way  we  have  been  going  on — by  making  conn^erts.  This 
power  outside  of  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness  has  done 
the  great  work — ^the  work  of  bringing  the  whole  race  up  to 
where  it  is  today.  So  I  am  compelled  to  depend  on  moral  utter- 
ances. When  I  was  young  it  was  not  thought  right  to  speak 
out.  I  do  not  expect  to  hear  anyone  deny  that  right  here.  So 
part  of  my  thunder  is  gone.  I  came  here  because  I  believe 
we  are  largely  wrong — going  astray  in  the  principles  of  the 
liepublic  through  the  delusion  we  have  all  been  living  in. 
that  America  is  the  Messiah  of  the  race.  When  waiting, 
once,  at  a  railway  station  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  I  said 
to  my  husband,  "I  really  believe  there  is  a  young  fellow 
yonder  wearing  the  badge  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic." 
He  said,  "  That  is  not  possible.  It  isn't  possible  that  a  Genuan 
railway  porter  should  be  here  wearing  the  badge  of  the  Grand 
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Armv  of  the  Republic.  Now,  don't  go  running  about  after 
him,  for  I  shall  not  know  where  jou  are."  The  man  came 
nearer,  and  I  could  see  it  was  really  a  badge  of  the  Grand  Array 
of  the  Eepublic.  So  I  forget  everything,  went  to  him,  and 
began  to  talk  to  him  about  it.  He  said  he  served  during  thol 
whole  four  years  ini  our  Ci\41  war,  enlisting  in  Jime,  1861,  and 
being  mustered  out  in  October,  1865,  because  he  lost  his  health 
and  was  therefore  taken  into  the  invalid  corps,  afterwards  re- 
maining in  the  hospital  until  the  whole  thing  w\as  over.  Said 
he:  "I  receive  my  pension  regularly.  There  are  five  brother:^ 
of  us,  four  having  families.  I  am  unmarried,  but  I  have  an  old 
father  and  mother  who  need  me,  but  when  I  am  free  I  am  going 
back  to  my  country."  "You  are  a  brave  man,"  I  said.  "Ah," 
he  replied,  "It  is  a  good  country  that  you  and  I  belong  to.  It 
is  the  Messiah  of  the  nations."  So  we  Americans  have  come  to 
feel  that  about  everything  we  do  is  and  has  been  right.  In  the 
case  of  Cuba,  liberated  from  the  Spaniards,  we  took  lier  under 
our  benevolent  care.  And  now,  of  course,  she  will  be  delighted 
to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States  Eepublic!  I  remember  the 
argument  that  was  used  wheni  there  was  talk  about  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  America.  They  said  that  if  we 
did  not  take  them  England  would  be  going  around  picking  up 
everything  and  taking  possession  of  it.  They  said  we  must 
annex  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  thus  save  them  from  the  dom- 
ination of  an  empire;  and  now  what  have  they  got?  We  have 
thought  too  highly  of  our  country.  We  have  been  too  boastful 
of  it.  We  have  become  too  much  infected  with  the  pride  of  it, 
and  have  thought  wo  were  better,  a  little  better,  than  the  other 
nations.  My  dear  friends,  I  am  not  going  to  talk  any  more. 
I  am  going  to  stop  immediately.  I  am  an  optimist  of  the  opti- 
mists, and  my  optimism  has  a  good,  sure  foundation,  and  it  is 
based  on  the  everlasting  God  who  thought  of  us  in  love  and 
brought  us  into  being.  He  has  watched  over  us  and  all  who  have 
preceded  us  straight  on  to  the  present  time,  but  He  waited  until 
He  had  got  the  solar  system  in  order  and  our  earth  fit  for  habit- 
ation before  He  brought  us  here.  And  as  He  cared  for  our! 
country  through  all  our  history  all  through  the  past,  while  we 
were  going  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  after  all  manner  of  false 
gods.  He  has,  with  all  our  faults  and  failings,  preserved  us.  My 
faith  is  in  Him.  We  are  His  children,  born  into  His  love,  light 
and  guidance,  and  we  shall  eventually  come  out  of  the-e  difficul- 
ties. 
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EEMAKKS  BY   ME.   GEORGE   E.   McNEILL. 

Our  battle  is  against  the  spirit  of  imperialism,  and  that 
spirit  is  manifested,  not  only  through  the  political  form  of 
government,  but  also  through  the  industrial  forms  of  society. 
We  are  met  here  today  lamenting  the  fact  that  we  are  living 
under  an  imperial  government,  that  we  are  forgetting  we  ever 
lived  under  a  democratic  government,  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  have  a  monarchical  system  of  industry  and  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  government,  and  that  a  man  who  submits  364 
days  in  the  year  to  an  industrial  boss  can  easily  submit  on  that 
other  365th  day.  The  root  of  the  matter  is  the  industrial  situa- 
tion, and  the  hope  of  the  Anti-Imperialist  League  is  not  only  to 
be  found  in  the  essays  of  our  professors,  learned  and  able  as  they 
are,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  plain  people.  The  hope  of  this? 
country  rests  in  the  organized  labor  movement  of  this  country; 
and  the  background  of  the  Anti-Imperialist  League  is  the  con- 
vention of  the  Federation  of  Labor  which  recently  met  in  this 
city.  Forty  years  ago  the  declaration  was  made  that  unless 
industry  was  made  democratic  your  political  government  w^ould 
be  made  monarchical ;  and  it  did  not  require  any  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy to  anticipate  \vhat  a  letter  which  the  Secretary  just  rend 
deplores.  A  gentleman  writes,  apparently  surprised  that  this 
episode,  this  last  violation  of  all  the  traditions  of  our  country, 
this  creating  of  revolution  in  Panama,  this  acknowledgement  of 
a  secession  government,  should  not  have  aroused  the  people,  and 
that  the  people  are  not  making  the  air  ring  with  their  protests. 
Of  course  they  are  not  making  it  ring  ^yith  their 'protests!  [f 
we  want  simply  to  free  the  Filipinos  or  the  Philippine  Islands, 
we  must  appeal  to  the  pockets  of  the  American  people. 
And  nothing  will  ever  release  the  Filipino  or  the  Philippine 
Islands  unless  you  can  prove  that  they  do  not  pay — that  it 
doesn't  pay  to  hold  them.  That  is  the  spirit  of  imperialism. 
Imperialism  means  avarice;  democracy  means  aspiration.  Im- 
perialism means  bullets,  and  democracy  means  ballots.  So  you 
might  go  on  through  the  alphabet.  You  may  say  I  am  angry, 
that  I  am  emotional,  that  I  appeal  to  the  feelings.  T  <lo  so 
because  I  have  feelings;  and  there  is  no  hope  for  this  move- 
ment until  you  arouse  the  people  to  anger  at  the  condtions 
which  exist.  We  ought  not  to  boast  of  our  country.  We  ought 
to  blush,  if  we  desire  to  hold  up  our  heads  among  the  nations 
of    the    world.      We    have    to    commence    in    earnest    a    new 
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order  of  society — a  society  reaching  to  the  very  base  of  things — a 
society  that  recognizes  that  the  man  who  produces  property  is 
entitled  to  the  product  of  his  labor,  and  is  not  to  be  deprived  of 
"eny  part  of  it  in  the  interest  of  any  other  person  or  people. 
Now  this  is  an  Anti-Imperialist  speech,  not  one  such  as  you 
have  commonly  heard,  but  my  pleasure  and  my  duty  is,  if 
possible,  to  stir  you  with  some  sense  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  a 
free  republican  government — that  we  are  monarchical,  that  wc 
are  imperialistic,  despotic,  and  that  you  need  not  look  upon  this 
phenomenon  in  the  Philippine  Islands  with  astonishment — upon 
that  war  with  Spain,  upon  the  outrages  perpetrated  in  Panama 
— but  only  see  in  these  things  the  development  of  an  industrial 
systein  founded  in  injustice  and  despotism. 

REMARKS    P.Y    THE    REV.    R.    L.    BISBEE. 

I  realize  all  the  force  of  what  Gov.  Boutwell  has  said  about 
the  tendencies  of  this  empire,  and  we  have  not  found  out  enough 
about  what  not  to  do — that  is,  the  world  has  not — to  prevent  us 
from  going  astray.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  will  simply  say  that  if 
I  had  time  to  enlarge  upon  it,  I  think  I  could  convince  you, 
though  I  do  not  know  that  you  need  to  be  convinced,  that  we 
ought  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  this  League  and  make  it  a  great, 
general,  deep-seated  movement  in  the  interests  of  genuine  democ- 
racy. The  question  of  the  Philippines  is  a  subordinate  question. 
That  is  merely  the  symptom  of  a  disease  which  is  very  deep- 
seated.  So,  also,  of  this  Panama  question.  We  have  bad  blood 
in  the  nation.  Ours  is  an  era  when  original,  genuine  democracy 
is  making  the  struggle  of  its  life  against  an  almost  overwhelming 
oligarchy  of  power.  I  might  make  a  two-hours'  speech  in  this 
line,  but  I  shall  spare  you  on  this  occa'sion. 

REMARKS  OF  THE  REV.  CHAS.  GORDON  AMES. 

It  is  written  that  "punishment,  though  lame  of  foot,  hath 
seldom  failed  to  overtake  a  criminal."  The  punishment  of  our 
national  crimes  against  liberty,  justice  and  humanity  has  come 
sooner  than  was  expected,  but  in  the  natural  order.  In  a  certain 
catechism,  the  questtion  is  asked,  ''What  is  the  punishment  of 
meanness?''  Answer,  ''More  meanness."  Perhaps,  in  these 
days  of  rapid  transit,  punishment  travels  faster  than  in  the  old, 
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slow  days.  Eead  the  papers;  look  at  public  situations  and 
events,  note  the  tone  of  political  discussions;  and  then  ask, 
"What  virus  has  been  injected  into  the  veins  of  the  Republic  that 
has  so  poisoned  the  national  mind  and  conscience? 

I  do  not  refer  all  evils  to  the  new-born  passion  of  imperial- 
ism, or  lust  for  dominion;  indeed,  I  think  it  would  have  been 
impossible,  in  1898,  for  our  government  to  enter  on  a  course 
of  criminal  aggression  and  annexation  by  conquest,  had  not  the 
national  standard  been  already  lowered  by  bad  politics,  material 
prosperity,  and  greed  for  ill-gotten  gains.  The  soil  was  ready 
for  the  evil  seed,  and  the  gro\vth  has  been  quick  and  rank.  The 
tares  sprang  up  among  the  wheat,  and  the  best  life  of  our 
country,  vigorous  and  hopeful  as  it  is,  finds  itself  partly  choked 
by  the  worst.  The  older  men  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  the 
last  five  years  have  brought  to  light  more  disasters  and  scandals 
in  the  circles  of  legislation  and  administration  than  were  heard 
of  inj  the  first  century  of  this  nation's  life.  So  many  unclean 
birds  in  the  eagle's  nest!  In  many  and  large  ways  we  are  still 
making  an  honorable  and  illustrious  record.  But  why  these 
ugly  stains?  There  is  no  joy  in  asking  or  answering  thait  ques- 
tion; yet  to  ask  and  answer  it  is  a  patriot's  duty.  Our  meanness 
has  produced  its  natural  harvest  of  "more  meanness."  We 
read  with  indignation  of  extensive  attempts  to  steal  the  public 
lands  wath  the  connivance  of  federal  ofiicers.  Were  we  over- 
scrupulous in  seizing  the  faraway  islands?  We  read  of  multi- 
plying raids  on  the  national  treasury  and  on,  the  treasuries  of 
states  and  cities;  of  postal  frauds  with  hundreds  of  smirched  rep- 
utations; of  gigantic  combinations  for  plundering  the  many  to 
enrich  the  few.  But  who  set  the  example  of  exploiting  a  whole 
population  in  the  interest  of  trade?  We  read  of  the  President's 
fear  that  his  earnest  attempt  to  bring  offenders  to  justice  will 
fail  through  the  lack  of  integrity  or  of  courage  on  the  part  of 
juries.  But  has  not  the  whole  body  of  citizens  been  too  com- 
placently familiar  with  the  proceedings  of  courts-martial,  which 
only  served  to  whitewash  or  deny  the  most  atrocious  and  noto- 
rious violations  of  the  laws  of  war,  followed  by  the  brazen  claim 
that  every  offense  had  been  diligently  hunted  down  and  amply 
punished? 

We  have  been  startled  and  alarmed  by  the  reappearance  of 
the  old  slave  power — a,  defiant  ghost,  rising  out  of  a  bloody 
grave,  taking  to  itself  a  new  body,  vaulting  into  the  saddle,  and 
riding  rough- shod  over  the  rights  of  the  still   childish  freed 
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people  and  over  the  prostrate  form  of  the  constitution.  But  who 
began  to  pooh-pooh  the  doctrine  of  equal  human  rights  in  order 
to  justify  the  domination  of  wliite  people  over  a  so-called  in- 
ferior race  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe?  If  the  land  does  not 
ring  with  protests  when  new  and  cruel  obstructions  are  heaped 
across  the  difficult  path  of  our  colored  fellow-countrymen,  is  it 
not  because  our  treatment  of  7,000,000  Filipinos  has  padlocked 
our  lips? 

Tlius  the  tidal  wave  of  jingoism  which  carried  our  ships  and 
soldiers  to  Manila  has  flowed  back  to  drench  us  with  a  flood  of 
disorders,  corruptions  and  hypocricies.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
same  deluge  has  loosened  our  owm  foundations;  has  unsettled 
our  most  sacred  traditions  of  the  divine  origin  of  liberty  and 
law;  has  smuggled  in  strange  and  dangerous  precedents.  Who 
would  have  believed  that  the  American  people,  after  all  their 
virtuous  eloquence  about  Poland,  Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Ire- 
land and  the  South  American  republics,  would  have  consented 
to  clothe  their  own  President  with  despotic  power  over  7,000,000 
people  struggling  for  self-government;  so  that  whatever  lib- 
erty or  protection  they  may  enjoy  depends  solely  upon  his  will; 
so  that  it  is  possible  for  him,  and  his  agents,  to  make  them  pay 
the  expenses  of  their  own  continuous  subjugation?  "Who,  even 
six  short  years  ago,  would  have  dared  to  predict  that  America, 
after  liberating  Cuba,  would  step  into  the  cast-off  shoes  of  Spain 
as  the  foreign  ruler  of  a  conquered  peonle? 

Woi-se  still,  perhaps,  as  a  menace  to  the  honor  of  the  Re- 
public, and  to  its  amicable  relations  with  any  weaker  nations 
that  may  be  in  its  path,  is  the  smiling  familiarity  of  our  people 
watli  the  spectacle  of  our  army  and  navy  ever  ready  to  bo  used 
for  aggression,  with  no  check  from  public  opinion.  Whatever 
wicked  work  may  be  done  under  the  flag,  by  the  present  or  any 
future  administration,  the  only  party  likely  to  be  called  to  ac- 
count will  be  the  Little  Americans  who  decline  to  join  in  the  huz- 
zas. Worst  of  all  is  the  blasphemy  of  thanking  heaven  for  our 
prosperity  and  poAver,  while  scoffing  at  "the  higher  law"  when- 
ever it  interferes  with  our  material  aggrandizement  or  our 
chosen  policy. 

To  one  who  loves  his  country,  much  of  the  news  of  the  day 
is  not  pleasant  reading;  and  I  do  not  envy  the  man  who  quite 
enjoys  making  or  hearing  this  kind  of  speech.  Can  anything  be 
said  to  t.ake  the  bitter  taste  out  of  our  mouths?  Alw^ays  this:  In 
the  long  run,  the  devil,  with  all  his  shrewdness,  turns  out  to  be  an 
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ass;  and  the  gates  of  hell  do  noft  prevail.  We  need  not  lose  onr 
faiith  in  God  or  in  man,  or  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic. 
In  the  long  conflict  of  truth  with  error  or  right  with  wrong,  th(^ 
cosmic  powers  can  be  trustted;  they  are  more  than  conquerors. 
There  is  no  unmixed  evil  in  the  universe,  and  nothing  turns 
out  as  we  dream  and  plan.  The  wrongdoers  strut  and  bluster, 
but  they  tremble.  They,  too,  have  consciences;  else  why  try  to 
persuade  themselves  that  dishonorable  deeds  can  be  disguised 
by  virtuous  names?  The  drama  is  not  yet  played  out.  If  the 
cup  of  iniquity  is  not  yet  full,  so  neither  is  the  cup  of  retribu- 
tion; and  retribution  is  often  one  stage  in  the  process  of  re- 
demption. 

AVhat  comes  next?  "We  shall  reap  as  we  sow.  After  in- 
toxication comes  headache.  After  our  bullying  methods  have 
embroiled  us  with  foreign  powers,  and  secured  the  ill-will  of 
our  neighbors,  north  and  south, — after  our  crooked  precedents 
come  boomeranging  back  to  plague  us,  the  nation  smarting 
under  wholesome  discipline,  will  call  down  its  Carthaginian 
statesmen,  and  listen  to  counsels  of  sobriety.  Human  liberty 
has  cost  too  much  to  be  given  up  just  as  the  world  is  rolling 
into  the  light  of  a  larger  day.  The  children's  children  of  the 
deluded  imperialists  will  yet  thank  God  for  those  who  stood  for 
the  good  old  cause  in  the  days  that  tried  men's  souls. 

EEMARKS    OF    THE    EEV.    CHARLES    W.    WENDTE. 

Mr.  President: — 

At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  vvai* 
and  our  occupation  of  the  Philippines  I  was  a  citizen  of  Cali- 
fornia. A  residence  of  seventeen  years  in  that  state,  and  large 
acquaintance  with  every  section  of  it,  have  perhaps  qualified  me 
to  represent, — though  in  no  sense  officially, — the  Anti-Im- 
perialist sentiment  of  that  part  of  our  common  country. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  as  if  the  public  opinion  of  Cali- 
fornia were  absolutely  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  the 
administration  with  regard  to  the  Philippines.  It  is  certainly 
sustained  by  the  overwhelming  voice  of  the  people  and  press  of 
the  Golden  State.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  great  war  expen- 
ditures on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  became  for  the  time  the 
seat  of  the  naval  and  military  demonstrations  of  our  govern- 
ment,   there    was    created    among  the  people  of  California,  a 
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plausible,  even  if  supremely  selfish,  reason  for  upholding  a  war 
which  undeniably  brought  them  great  material  advantages,  and 
awakened  them  from  the  commercial  lethargy  into  which  they 
had  latterly  fallen.  With  large  immediate  benefits  accruing 
to  them  from  the  American  occupation  of  the  Philippines  and 
the  naval  operations  on  the  Pacific,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
great  moral  issues  involved  in  the  Imperialistic  policy,  and  itc 
ultimate  effects  upon  our  whole  nation,  have  been  but  slightly 
considered  by  the  people  of  California.  The  newly  created 
prosperity  of  their  state  and  the  magnificent  dream  of  empire 
over  the  continents  and  isles  of  the  Pacific  have,  for  the  time  at 
least,  dazzled  out  of  sight  the  fundamental  principles  of  liu- 
manity  and  morality,  and  international  justice.  This  prevailing 
sentiment  on  the  Pacific  coast  makes  more  conspicuous  and 
admirable  the  high  motives,  personal  courage  and  lofty 
Americanism  of  those  citizens  of  California,  who,  despite  all 
threats  and  blandishments,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  public 
opinion,  have  been  loyal  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  brother- 
hood, and  international  righteousness.  Among  the  men  who 
have  not  hesitated  to  avow  their  convvictions  and  deliver  their 
testimony  concerning  the  gTeat  issues  involved  in  the  American 
occupation  of  the  Philippines,  I  would'  name  the  late  J .  J.  Val- 
entine, iM-esident  of  the  Wells,  Fargo  Express  Co.,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  financiers,  and  most  public-spirited  and  influential 
citizens  of  the  Golden  State,  who  wore  out  his  life  in  noble  en- 
deavors for  the  public  cnlightment  and  welfare;  Warren  Olney, 
a  leading  attorney,  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  and  upright  public 
servant,  who  was  recently  accorded  the  rare  honor  of  a  joint 
nomination  on  the  Republican,  Democratic  and  Independent 
tickets,  and  a  triumphant  eleetion  as  mayor  of  a  reform  admin- 
istjration  in  the  city  of  Oakland;  John  P.  Irish,  the  most  elo- 
quent voice  on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  federal  office-holder,  but 
dissenting  from  the  policy  of  the  administration  in  the  Philip- 
pines; Rev.  Chas.  R.  Brown,  the  able  and  out-spoken  pastor 
of  the  lai'gest  Protestant  church  on  the  Pacific  coast;  Chas.  T. 
Lummis,  the  brilliant  and  fearless  editor  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia; and  David  Starr  Jordan,  president  of  Stanford  university; 
a  man  of  profound  culture,  sanity  of  intellect  and  moral  pur- 
pose, towering  among  his  contemporaries  as  the  Sequoia 
Gigantiea  lifts  its  huge  bulk  above  its  companions  of  the 
forest — these  are  among  the  public  men  wh.o  in  that  young  and 
gTowing  community  plead  for  the  cause  of  political  sanity   and 
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justice,  and  a  return  to  the  sound  principles  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Kepublic.  Their  demand  is  that  our  armies  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Philippines  as  speedily  as  possible,  that  this  unfortu- 
nate people  be  given  their  political  independence,  and  per- 
mitted— nay,  aided  to  form  their  own  government  according  to 
their  own  desires  and  aspirations. 

As  a  representative  of  this  Anti-Imperialist  opinion  in  Cali- 
fornia 1  appear  before  you  today  to  base  these  demands  not  on 
sentiment  alone,  althousrh  sentiment  has  surely  its  large  rights 
in  this  discussion,  but  on  every  consideration  of  political  wis- 
dom and  national  honor  and  safety.  The  American  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Philippines  has  been  a  political  and  military  blunder 
of  the  first  magnitude.  It  has  cost  vast  sums  of  money,  it  has 
involved  acts  of  unfairness,  if  not  treachery  towards  the  Fili- 
pino revolutionary  armies  who  would,  without  doubt,  have 
themselves  accomplished  the  defeat  of  their  Spanish  oppres- 
sors. Unfortunately  they  were  misled  into  accepting  jis  allies 
and"  sympathizers  with  their  national  aspirations  a  cunquering 
host  which  afterward  inflicted  upon  them  a  tyranny  l)ut  little 
better  than  that  of  Spain,  however  plausibly  disguised  under 
the  term  "benevolent  assimilation."  Our  military  occupa- 
tion of  the  Philippines  has  been  attended  with  a  destniction  of 
property  and  loss  of  life  fearful  to  contemplate  and  Avith  acts 
of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  individuals  wearing  the  United  States 
uniform  which  have  brought  deep  disgrace  upon  our  Eepublie. 
Earnest  endeavors  have  since  been  made  to  remedy  and  atone 
for  these  great  wrongs  and  outrages  by  placing  in  command  of 
the  army  and  insular  government  men  of  high  character  and 
kindly  purpose,  and  introducing  various  characteristic  features 
of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  among  this  oriental  people.  But 
they  are  proving,  one  after  another,  to  be  failures,  and  this  first, 
because  they  came  too  late  to  wipe  out  the  bloodshed  and  injus- 
tice with  which  our  American  rule  over  the  islands  has  been 
accompanied.  Second,  because  these  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  and  in- 
stitutions are  not  congenial  to  the  mind  or  compatible  with  the 
social  and  industrial  conditions  of  an  oriental  people.  The  true 
evolution  of  such  a  people  must  be  gi-adual  and  along  their 
own  natural  lines  of  development,  as  has  been  shown  strikingly 
in  the  case  of  their  sister  nation  Japan,  and  not  a  more  graft 
or  veneer  of  alien  civilisation  suddenly  forced  upon  them  from 
without.  Lastly,  we  have  failed  because  our  attempts  to  intro- 
duce modern  culture  and  Republican  institutions  into  that  un- 
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happy  country  were  not  based  on  the  fundamental  condition  ot 
a  democratic  order  of  society,  the  right  of  self-government 
and  complete  national  independence.  It  is  because  we  have 
accorded  this  independence  and  national  autonomy  to  the 
other  colony  which  we  ^vrestled  from  Spain,  the  island  of  Cuba, 
that  we  behold  that  young  republic  today,  tranquil,  content, 
and  hostile  populations  of  the  Philippines,  impoverished,  deso- 
lated with  famine  and  war,  and  ceaselessly  conspiring  for  the 
well-governed  and  prosperous,  in  happy  contrast  to  the  sullen 
one  great  boon  which  we  deny  them,  their  political  liberty. 
Moreover,  it  has  become  apparent  to  all,  save  the  apologists  and 
partizans  of  the  administration,  that  every  commercial  privilege, 
every  industrial  concession,  every  stragetic  naval  point,  every 
political  advantage,  every  missionary  opportunity  which  we 
hoped  to  gain  by  our  occupation  of  the  Philippines  might  be 
ours  in  just  as  great,  nay  in  even  greater  measure,  if  we  gi-anted 
them  their  freedom  and,  withdrawing  our  army  and  navy,  con- 
tented ourselves  with  simply  becoming  to  them  "the  most 
favored  nation,"  their  allies,  protectors  and  friends. 

The  retention  of  the  Philippines,  therefore,  far  from  being 
a  source  of  strength  to  us,  is  an  element  of  weakness.  Let  me 
cite  a  great  authority  on  this  point.  Jhe  eminent  English 
statesman,  Wm.  E.  Gladstone,  in  the  course  of  a  tribute  to  the 
United  States  said:  "She  has,  taking  the  capacity  of  her  land 
in  view,  as  well  as  mere  measurement,  a  natural  base  for  the 
greatest  continuous  empire  ever  established  by  man.  And," 
he  continues,  "it  may  be  well  here  to  mention,  what  has  not  al- 
ways been  sufficiently  observed,  that  this  distinction  between 
continuous  empire  and  empire  dispersed  over  sea  is  vital." 

Yet  it  is  this  great  natural  advantage  of  continuous  em- 
pire, of  a  re^lm  whose  populations  shall  be  self-contained  and 
contiguous,  this  prerogative  of  our  nation  which  the  great  Eng- 
lish statesman  held  to  be  so  unique  and  vital,  which  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  surrender  at  the  behest  of  an  erratic  and, 
strenuous  administration,  and  to  exchange  for  an  empire  dis- 
persed among  thousands  of  islands,  thousands  of  miles  away; 
from  the  great  bulk  of  our  territory  and  population.  Is  it  not 
apparent  that  every  such  insular  acquisition  is  an  element  of  po- 
litical weakness  and  not  of  strength?  It  presents  isolated  and 
exposed  points  of  our  national  domain  which,  in  case  of  conflict, 
an  enemy  would  inevitably  attack,  and  which  it  would  be  the 
part  of  national  honor  for  us  to  defend  at  any  cost  of  men  and 
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treasure,  however  valueless  the  possession  itself  might  be  to 
us.  ISTay,  the  very  possibility  of  such  an  aggression  leads  us  to 
make  large  and  costly  preparations  to  fortify  and  maintain  it, 
thus  greatly  increasing  the  expense  of  our  army  and  navy,  and 
encouraging  the  war  spirit  among  our  people.  And  this  mth 
little  or  no  corresponding  benefit  to  either  our  finances  or  our 
political  morality.  Hence  we  affirm  that  the  Philippine  islands 
under  American  dominion  are  a  menace  to  our  territorial  integ- 
rity and  national  safety.  As  a  possession  the  Philippines  have 
been  shown  again  and  again,  and  hj  no  one  more  con\4ncingly 
than  by  a  member  of  this  association^  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  to 
be  most  unprofitable  and  undesirable.  In  his  latest  pamphlet, 
Mr.  Atkinson  shows  that  the  efltort  to  connuer  and  hold  in  sub- 
jection the  Philippines  has  cost  the  United  States  government 
over  600  millions  of  dollars,  (the  total  expense  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war  having  been  920  milKons);  the  expenditure  on 
this  account  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  152  millions  of  dol- 
lars. "  Yet  the  exports  from  this  country  to  the  Philippines  were 
almost  ridiculously  small,  amounting  during  the  same  period  to 
less  than  6  1-2  cents  per  head  of  our  population,  on  which  the 
profits  were  less  than  one  cent  a  head.  No  wonder  the  great 
nations  of  Europe,  our  rivals  in  business  and  international 
ambition,  vigorously  applaud  a  policy  which  exhausts  our  re- 
sources, commits  us  to  the  same  unjust  methods  of  tenitorial 
aggrandizement  and  the  exploitation  of  the  weaker  peoples  of 
the  earth  which  they  have  so  long  pursued,  and  seals  our  lips 
when  outrages  against  liberty  and  justice  are  committed  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

Erom  an  economic  point  of  view  the  continued  American 
occupation  of  the  Philippines  is  a  profound  mistake.  If  the 
enormous  sums  which  have  been  and  are  being  wasted  for  no 
other  apparent  purpose  than  to  '^save  the  face"  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  its  palpable  and  costly  blundering,  were  devoved  to  the 
development  of  our  own  "continuous  empire,"  and  to  making 
it  the  fertile  dwelling  place  of  millions  of  our  American  people 
now  in  depressed  and  miserable  circumstances — what  an  im- 
mense gain  would  have  resulted  to  the  material  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  our  nation! 

In  the  single  state  of  California,  it  has  been  reckoned 
that  if  the  great  interior  valley,  which  extends  for  .500  miles 
north  and  south,  and  is  partially  watered  by  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  were  properly  developed  by  means  of 
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irrigation,  settlement  and  tillage,  it  would  sustain  in  comfort 
and  prosperity  a  population  of  at  least  10,000,000  of  people. 
At  present  it  numbers  a  few  hundred  thousands.  The  state  of 
California  contains  158,000  square  miles  of  territory.  This  en- 
ormous area  can  be  better  appreciated  when  I  state  that  it  is  as 
large  as  all  Xew  Englanxi,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Delaware  together.  Yet  this  vast  territory  contains  at 
present  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  people,  while  to  the 
north  and  east  are  other  large  but  sparsely  settled  states,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  whose 
agiicultural  and  mineral  richesi  are  as  yet  only  superficially  ex- 
ploited, but  which  with  proper  reclamation,  under  government 
supervision,  would  furnish  ample  support  for  as  gre<^t  a  pop- 
ulation as  is  now  contained  within  the  borders  of  our  entiro 
countr}'. 

Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity  for  empire,  for  national 
expansion  grander  than  any  dreamed  of  by  the  most  ardent 
of  Imperialists,  an  expansion  legitimate,  safe  and  advantageous 
to  our  whole  people,  and  to  every  other  nation  on  the  face) 
of  the  earth.  It  is  on  the  line  of  that  "continuous  empire," 
in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  rightly  saw  our  national  strength  and 
safety.  It  involves  no  conflict  with  other  races,  no  unjust  ag- 
gression, no  military  conquests,  no  entrance  into  the  complica- 
tions and  quarrels  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  divert  from  useless  expenditure 
in  Eastern  countries  the  millions  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
the  development  of  this  wonderful  heritage  which  we  havof 
received  from  Divine  Providence.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  our  American  people  will  much  longer  remain  blind  to 
their  true  material  and  moral  interests,  and  continue  this  ruin- 
ous and  wicked  policy  of  criminal  aggression  on  a  far  distant 
and  oriental  people.  Sooner  or  later  they  must  realize  how 
they  have  been  misled  by  unwise  and  incompetent  leaders. 
Then  a  mighty  reaction  in  public  sentiment  will  take  place. 
The  aggressive  and  unscrupulous  elements  in  our  body 
politic  will  no  longer  be  in  control  of  the  government.  Wiser, 
more  just,  humane  and  pacific  counsels  vrill  prevail  in  our 
national  administi^ation.  We  shall  cultivate  closer  and  more 
amicable  relations  with  the  nations  of  the  earth,  relations  of 
barter  and  exchange,  of  travel  and  intercourse,  of  civilization 
and  humanity.  Awakening  from  this  wild  and  fevered  dream 
of  territorial  expansion  in  other  hemispheres,  of  national  aggran- 
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dizement  by  force  of  arms,  of  the  subjugation  and  exploitation 
of  weaker  peoples,  we  sball  realize  that  the  true  ideals  of  Amer- 
ica are  freedom,  justice  and  brotherhood^  both  at  home  and! 
abroad.  The  strenuous  will  give  place  to  the  just  and  friendly 
life,  and  "Universal  peace  lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  laud, 
through  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year." 


The  meeting  then  dissolved. 
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